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PREFACE 

I 

This book ha$ been specially designed as a help 
to The students of the B.A. classes and High School 
teachers, who have had no opportunity, time or 
access to go through the original sources- The 
book is also Intended to bridge the gap between 
text-books end original sources. 

Moreover, a knowledge of chief r>atlon8l events 
In ail their bearings, promotes a national pride, which 
does not stop short of national freedom ; and this 
book is but a step to that knowledge. 

Here, I take the opportunity to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the various authors, from 
whom I had taken copious quotations in general 
and specially to Fr. Heras, for quotations from his 
"Aravidu Dynasty '. 

To Prof. K.A. Nllakanta Sestriar. f am indebted 
In more ways than one. His book on the "Colas" 
instKIed in me a desire to write and also sat me 
upon the theme of this book, the Famous Battles' 
in Indian History ; his approval enabled this book 
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to see the light of the day; his lecturesand personal 
suggestions gave the finishing touches to this booW. 
And I once more gratefully acknowledge my 
indebtedness to him. 

My friend. Sfi V. Doraiswami has laid me under 
a deep debt of obligation to him, by introducing me 
to the publishers, by going through the manuscript 
and correcting the proofs for me. My thanks are 
due to him for the interest he evinced In seeing this 
book through the press. 

Lastly, my thanks are due to the publishers, 
Messrs G. A. Natesan & Co.. Madras, and speciaify 
toRao Bahadur G.A. Netesan for read 11/undertaking 
to publish the book in these difficult times and also 
for the nice printing and gec*up of the book. 


AUTHOR 



PUBLISHER'S FOREWORD 


This book was specidlly designed by ths author 
for university studertis—perticuldrly those who had 
no access to the original sources, which are dally 
getting more and more difficult to come by. It is 
for this reason also that Mr. Subrahmanyam's con¬ 
densed history forms such excellent reading material 
for Army Promotion Examination ; without going 
into very great detail or referring to obscure and 
unavoidable tools, it includes the salient points in 
the hiatory of ten decisive military engagements that 
changed the course of Indian History. 

The Battle of the Hydespes, with which the book 
opens, is an epochai event tn the ancient history of 
India, as it was fought to prevent the onrush of the 
Gresks under Alexander by the valiant Porus. King 
of the PeuravBS. Each of the successive battles 
described in these pages marks a turning point in 
the history of India—in the North as well as in the 
South. Thus, the Battle of Venni marks tha begin* 
ning of the connected history of South India; the 
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Battle of Vellur completed the dtory of the conquest 
end annexation of the Pandyen territory by the 
Cholae : The Arab conquest of Sind« the Turkish 
conquest of Afghanistan, the Afghan conquest of 
Northern Indie, the Moghul conquest of India by the 
first Settle of Penipat. the downfall of the Hindu 
^Jmperial Rajput power after the Battle of Kan we. and 
^ sttle of Telikota which sealed the fate ofVijdve- 
nagar and paved the way for Muslim expansion Into 
Southern India-these are all events of momentous 
significance in the pageant of Indian History. 

Text books on the subject are brief and meagre 
in their matter-of*fact presentation, and do not 
elways satisfy the naturel curiosity of the reader to 
obtain a more thorough knowledge of these impor¬ 
tant episodes in Indian History. At the other extreme, 
more ponderous treatises embodying the researches 
of scholars ere far too erudite for laymen's testes. 
This unpretentious book is a via media between the 
too-brief text'book and the toO'SCholarly work of 
the historian. As such it will serve e useful purpose, 
both for the military student and also for the ley 
reader. 
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THE BATTLE OF HYDASPES 

The battle of Hydespes, ever memorable ee ar» 
epoch-making event in the history of Ancient indie, 
was fought to prevent the onrush of the Greeks, 
under Alexander Into India, by the valiant Porus,. 
king of the Pauraves. In July 326 6.C. 

The Hydaspes, now known as theJhelum, Isone* 
of the five rivers of the Punjab. The Sanskrit nem^ 
for this river is Virasta, which means 'widespread'. 
The natives of Kashmir call this river Bldesta. which* 
is but a slightly altered form of the Sanskrit name* 
Vitasta. Ptolemy, in his geography, caMs this river 
Btdsspes. a form nearer the original than Hydespes. 
The river is mentioned in the Rig Veda. This river,, 
along with four others, the Cheenab. the Ravi, the- 
Beas and the Sutlej, forms the Punjanad of the 
Punjab. The five rivers flowing side by side are- 
referred to as Punjened, and uniting together as » 
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•singfd river, they meet the Irtdus etMitherkot. about 
•490 miles from the eea. The Hydaspee is separated 
from the Indus by e stretch of 160 miles. 

At the time of Alexander's invasion, the land 
'between the Indus and Hydaspes, i.e., the present 
'Sind-Sagar Doab. was occupied by the powerful 
tribes, the Taxilas and the Abhisaras. Between the 
'Indus and the Hydaspes was Texila, a large city 
•governed by good laws, writes Strabo. The king* 
•dom of Taxi fa formed the eastern pert of the old 
'kingdom of Qandhera. It was situated on e level 
where the hills sank into the plains and the soil 
*wes extremely fertile from the number of spring end 
water courses. Texila, which in Ptolamy's geography 
.appears as Texila, represents either the Sanskrit 
Tskahe*Sile', i.a.. hewn stone, or more probably 
'Tekshaka*S)ia’. /.a., the rock of Taksha, the great 
TIaga King. Cunningham identifies the ruins of a 
'fortified city scattered over a wide space near the 
fock* seated village Shah-Deri. Punjab, as Tax (la. 
The ruins lie about eight miles south-east of 
'Kassan Abdal and thirty miles west from the famous 
tope Mar^ikyafa end twentv*four miles norUt-west 
•of Rawalpindi. In B.C. 327, the ruler of this king* 
was known as Taxifae. He was succeeded by 
Jms son Ambhf. the Omphis of the Greek writers. 
Ambhi was afraid of his powerful neighbours, the 
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Pauravas and the Abhisaraa, 

The kingdom of the Abhisaras. a powerfuf tribe, 
fay among the mountains above the Taxila country- 
At the time of Alexander's invasion, the Abhisaras, 
allying themselves with the Pauravas, threatened 
the very existence of the kingdom of Taxila. It was 
the fear of these two tribes that drove Ambhi of Taxile. 
to seek the protection of Alexander. When Alexander, 
camping at Kabul, demanded submiseion. Ambhr 
readily obeyed the summons and allied himself with, 
the invader, As Rapson observes, 'll was the hand) 
of an Indian prirwe which unbarred the door to the 
invader*. Ambhi met Alexander at Ohind. sixteen, 
miles above Altock and Invited him to his capital. 

Alexander, king of Mecedon, surnamed the* 
Great, was born at Pella, in the year 356 B.C. end. 
his father was Philip II of Mecedon, whose fame 
in Greek history is second only to that of his son, 
Hla mother Olympia belonged to the royal race of 
Eperes. which cfaimed descent from Achilles, the 
Greek hero of the U'tad. Alexander was trained by 
Leonidas, his mother's klnsmsn, on the lines of 
Spartan discipline-hard exercise and simple fare. 
He next came under the Influence of Aristotle, the- 
famous Greek philosopher. He had his military 
training under his father, Philip, who had therv 
become famous throughout the Greek world. 
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Alexander, under the able tutelage of his father. 
iMceme e master of mllitarv technique, and in the 
battle of Chseronea, won for himself a position and 
name for bravery. 

On the assessinatlon of his father, Alexander 
ascended the throne of Mecedon. At the time of hf$ 
accession, he was 21 yoare of age and wes beset 
with many difficulttes. He, however, soon overcame 
them by hie courage and firmness, end made hfm> 
self master of Macedon and the army. His success 
ir) quelling his opponents fired hie ambition 
for a career of conquest. He accordingly made 
.preparations for hie glorious and successful march 
•into the kingdom of Persia. 

Fully equipped, Alexander started from his native 
•city, leaving hie uncle AntIpater, es his regent in the 
capital. Marching into Persia, he defeated Darius, 
the lest Persian monarch of his dynasty, and having 
•annexed his country, led hie troops into India. 

India had been a part of the empire of Darius 
•end Alexander's invasion was only the necessary 
•and Inevitable completion of his conquest of that 
•empire'. In the course of his march, Alexander 
met St dactria, a chief of Gandhers, Sasi Gupta by 
Jtame. and was by him assured of the aid of Taxila, 
^vho was being sore pressed by hIs powerful 
iielghbour. Porus. Later, arriving at Kabul Alexander 
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summoned the k'mg of TaxMa to do him homage. 
The /ndian king met Afexarder and saw the army 
at Kabul arrayed to invade India and estimated it at 
25,000 to 35,000. Alexander, assured of help, 
divided his army, sent one division In advance with 
orders to march to the Indus and with the other 
marched against the mountain tribes around the 
Kabul valley. Later, marching into India, he met his 
other division near the Indus and crossed the river 
St Ohind, sixteen miles above Attock. Then leading 
his army away from the Indus, he arrived at TaxMa. 
'a great ard flourishing city, the greatest indeed of 
all the cities, which lay between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes.' TexUa. as Alexander found it, was very 
populous and possessed of Incredible wealth. He 
was given the usual royal greetings by the king of 
TaxMa and Alexander stayed et the city for a few 
days. 

From TaxMa Alexander sent messengers to Porus 
demandirrg submission. The land between the 
Jhelum and the Cheensb, the present Jech-Doab. 
formed the kingdom of Porus and his tribe, the 
Pauravas. According to Strabo, the kingdom of 
the elder Porus 'was an extensive fertile district 
containing nearly 3,000 cities'. Oidorus informs us 
that Porus had an army of more than 50,000 foot 
about 3.000 horses, 1,000 chariots and 130 
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elephants. News was brought to Potus by his spies 
that Ambhi had allied himself with the invader and. 
was plar>ning to march against his kingdom. Porus, 
ur)daunied. prepared to meet the invader, strengthen* 
ed his army and sent his son to guard the ps$$ages> 
of the rivers and prevent a successful crossing, 
of the river by the invading army. Hearing of 
the preparations made by the king of Pauravas to* 
check him. Alexander left a garrison at Taxila, anck 
imn^iately marched towards Hydaspes. with the* 
determination to subjugate Porus. However before- 
taking any hostile action, he sent an envoy named 
Cleochares to Porua demanding submission and 
tribute in person at the frontier of his kingdom, To 
this Porus gave the proud ar^swer that he woufd 
indeed go to him, not as a suppliant butatthe head 
of an army reedy for the fight. 'No other Indian, 
king except Porus came to the frontier to repel the 
foreign foe ; and to the eternal glory of this valiant 
monarch, be it recorded that he with two sons and 
an army 60.000 strong gallantly stood to oppose, 
the mightiest and the greatest hero of antiquiry'. 

News came to Alexander that Porus with the* 
whole of his army was on the other side of the 
river, resolved either to prevent him from making the 
passage or to attack him when crossing. Upon> 
learning this, Alexander sent back Koiros to the 
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r!v$r Indus wleh orders lo cut to pieces all the boats 
that had been constructed and made to float or^ the 
fiver Hydaspes, Which was then in fJoods. 

The site of Alexander s camp on the Hydespes 
until he effected his passage, is, according to some, 
Jhelum, [and according to others, Jalalpur. Smith 
opines it to be Jhelum, while Cunningham, and 
later Stain, argua for Jalalpur. Prof K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri* accepting the contentions of Breloer, e 
<9erm8n author, says that It has been conclusively 
proved beyond doubt that the place wherefrom 
Alexander took off was Jhelum, not Jalalpur. 

'Alexander in his Indian expedition advanced to 
the Hydaspes with intention to cross it, when Porus 
appeared with his army on the other side, deter¬ 
mined to dispute The passage. Alexander then 
marched towards the head of the river and attempted 
to cross h there. Thither also Porus marched, and 
drew up his army on the opposite aide. He then 
made the same effort lower down ; there too Porus 
opposed him. These frequent appearances of 
intention to cross It, without ever making a real 
attempt to effect it. the Indians ridiculed and con¬ 
cluding that he had no real design to pass the river, 
they became more negligent in attending to his 
movements, when Alexander by a rapid march, 
*M«dr&s University Lectures, 1942, 
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SdJnfngi th6 bank$« effected hie purpose on barges, 
boats and hides stuffed with straw, before the 
enemy had time to come up with him, who. deceived 
by so many faint attempts, yielded him at iastan 
uninterrupted passege/ (Shepherd'a translation of 
Po/y/dncfS on rite Stratagem of tVar—II.IX-22 
quoted by McCrindle-p. 345.) 

A son of Porus with 2,000 men and 120 
cherlots, appeared on the scene and Alexander 
despatched against tha prince the horse-archers and 
led the cavalry himseif. believing that Potus was 
advancing against him. But news reached him that 
it was not the main army, and Alexander briskly 
charged them and routed the force. Among the 
slain was the brave son of Porus. Hearing of the 
death of his son and the successful passage of 
Alexander, Porus left his camp, leaving a small 
detachment to prevent the passage of the Greeks or> 
the other side and marched his whole army towards 
the north .east of the Carrf plain, to oppose Alexander 
on a favourable site. 'Porus drew up his army lf> 
order of battle, posting hia elephants in the front 
line at Intervals of at laast 100 feet so as to have 
hia elephants ranged in front before the whole body 
of his Infantry and so apread terror at all points 
among Alexander's cavalry'. The above quotation 
from Arrian amply proves the unienabllityof Smith's 
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description and plan ol the battle. Here too Prof. 
Hilakanta Ssstri accepts the arguments advanced 
by Breloer, the <3drman author, as against Smith's 
arrangement of the battle array. Smith places Che 
elephants in the centre, with infantry in the front 
and the rear and with cavalry on the sides. Con¬ 
tending that Porus would have relied upon his 
elephants to play the part of modern tanks. Prof. 
Nilakanta Sastri holds that Braloer’s Plan of battle 
array where the efephents form e semicircular 
bastion of defence and offence, is more probable 
than that of Smith. 

With his usual tactics of flank attack. Alexander 
threw the Indian tanks Into confusion and discon¬ 
certed their plan of action. The elephants turning 
round increased the tumult and in the general rout 
caused more havoc to the Indians than to their 
enemies. The Indians fought bravely for eight 
hours, but were, in the end. defeated. 

The two sons of Porus fell in the battle and also 
Spitekes. the chief of the Indians of that district 
and the loss of Indians fell little short of 20,000 
infantry, 3.000 cavalry and all their chariots were 
broken to pieces. 

hA/hen Porus, who had rNObly discharged his 
duties throughout the baitie, performing the part not 
only as a general but also as a gallant soldier, saw 
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the slaughter of his cavalry and some of his ele- 
phents lying dead and others wandering about sad 
and sullen without thelrdrlvers, while the greatest 
part of his Infantry had been killed, he did not after 
the manner of Derius. the^Great king, abandon the 
field and show his men the first example of a flight, 
but on the contrary fought as long as he saw Indians 
maintaining the contest in a united body .. . , but 
when he found himself wounded, ha turned his 
elephant and began to retire. Alexander perceiving 
that he was a great man and valiant In fight, was 
anxious to save his fife, and for this purpose sent 
to him first of all, Taxiles, the Indian. Taxiies, who 
was on horseback, approached as near the elephant 
which carried Porus, as seemed safe and entreated 
him, since It was r\o longer possible for him to flee, 
to stop his elephant and listen to the message he 
brought from Alexander. But Porus. on finding that 
the speaker was hisofd enemy Taxiles, turned round 
and prepared to smite him with his javelin ; and he 
would have probably killed him, had not Taxilee, 
instantly put his horse to the gallop and got beyond 
the reach of Porus. But not even for this act did 
^Alexander feel any resdr>tment against Porus, but 
sent him messenger after messenger and last of alt 
Meroes, an Indian, as he had learned that Porus and 
. this Meroes were old friends. As sodn as Porus 
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heard the message which Meroee had brought just 
at a time when he wee overpowered by thirst, he 
made his elephant halt and dismounted. Then when 
he had Taken a draught of water, he felt relieved, he 
requested Meroes to conduct him without delay to 
Alexander/ (McCrindle). 

Alexander stepped in front of his line on horse¬ 
back end beheld with admiration the handsome 
person and majestic stature of Porus, which some- 
what exceeded five cubits. He saw too with wonder, 
that he did not seam to be broken end abased in 
spirit, but that ha advanced to meet him es one 
brave man would meet another brave man after 
gallantly contending with anotherking in the defence 
of his kingdom. Then Alexander, who was the first 
to speak, requested Porus to say how he wished io 
be treated. Report goes that Porus said in reply 
'Treat me. 0 ! Alexander I as befits s king’, and that 
Alexander being pleased with his answer replied, 
'For mine own sake. 0 I Porus I thou shalt be so 
treated, but do ihou, in thine own behalf, ask for 
whatever boon thou pleasest'. To which Porus 
replied, that in what he had asked, everything was 
included. Alexander, was more delighted than ever 
with this rejoinder, and not only appointed Porus to 
govern his own country, but added to his original 
territory another of still greater extent. Such ther> 
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wa$ jthe resuft of the battle in which Alexander 
fought against Porus and the Indians of the other 
side of the Hydaspes (McCrindfe, pp-108-110), 

A city of victory wes built on the site of the 
battle, while yec another was planted on the opposite 
banks in memory of the famous Bucephalus, the 
king's stalwart old horse. 

Arrian says: Indian bows though powerful were 
useless against the mobile Greek cavalry*. 

The Indian method of using a bow bad a 
technique of Its own. One end of the long bow had 
1 o rest on the ground, pressed by a toe before the 
bowman could discharge the arrow from it This 
technique required a hard ground. Moreover though 
the bows were deadly in their action, yet It took 
time for manipulation. Hence is Arrian's statement 
"The Indian bows, though deadly, were no match 
against mobile Greek cavalry". It was rainy season, 
the ground was soft and miry and Porus' bowmen 
were unable to us a their bows to good effect. This 
was one of the causes for the defeat of Porus. 

In olden times the Indian kings rightly placed 
much reliance upon their elephants to crush iheir 
enemies, in the manner of modern tanks. But Porus' 
elephants got stuck into the miry ground and were 
unable to execute sharp movements- That the 
Greeks and their horses grew afraid of the big 
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elephants has often been stressed by Arrian. If the 
rains had not set in, and prevented the elephants 
from vvorking havoc on the enemy's cava try and 
footmen, the end of the battle would have i>een 
different, end Indian history would have had to tell 
duite e different tale. At any rate, Porue could 
have really defended himself end his kingdom and 
preserved his independerve. 

It can be safely asserted here that it was the fear 
engendered by the elephante in general on the 
mtnds of the Greeks and the spread of a similar idea 
of terror In the countries bordering India, that was 
responsible for the comparative absence of eny 
foreign aggression into India for nearly ten centuries 
after Alexander. 

Moreover, Porus was not helped by eny other 
chief and he had to fight single-handed. The flank 
attack made by Alexander's cavalry was quite un> 
expected by the Indian king. Thus was the Indian 
king. Porus. vanquished, though personally he was 
more than a match to Alexander. 

With the deeoeot of Alexander the Great into the 
Punjab a new period may be said to have com* 
menced. 'His Indian expedition was the first occasion 
for close conscious contact between the two coun¬ 
tries ; the conqueror, it is true, subdued no more 
than a mere comer of Irrdia and that only for a time. 
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but that Helfenjc culture to the diffusion of which 
Alexander devoted his attention, a$ great as that 
bestowed by him on his material conquest, long 
survived hfs transitory empire In Asia and even In 
India made its presence felt in many different direc¬ 
tions. .. .Not only a few motifs of Hindu arohitectur© 
and sculpture end carving and such like arts adhered 
too closely at their commencement to the Grecian 
models but Astronomy too-at least Its scientific 
phase-was based somewhat on Grecian works ; by 
which a great many Greek expressions have found 
their way Into Indian astronomy'. 

To exaggerate the Hellenistic influence of Alexan¬ 
der s invasion has been the tendency of great many 
European scholars, while to minimise the influence 
of Greek sn on India and to repudiate with vigour 
the suggestion that Indian art owed anything to the 
West has been of late the rule with some of our 
own historians. 'The vigorous rule of the Mauryarr 
monarchs. which saw the beginning of a great Indian 
rer^elssance, was Indirectly the result of Alexander's 
Invasion', writes Mr. Sen In his book, HeUanism 
in Ancient India. To say that the vigorous rule of 
the Mauryan administration was the outcome of 
Alexander's invasion, however Indirectly, is to repu* 
diete the capacity of the Mauryan monerchs. The 
Mauryan monarchs just then wresting power from 
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theMandas, had to be vigorous and powerful in their 
policy and administration in their own interest- On 
the other hand. It was the vigorous Mauryen rule 
that led to a close and conscious contact between 
the two cultures, forthe Meuryan monarch Chandra- 
gupta, not only conquered Seleukos NIketor, the 
great Viceroy, but married his daughter and allowed 
Megasthenea. the ambassador of Seleukos, to 
reside in his court. 

It can be asserted that one marked effect of the 
Invasion was the rise of a strong monarchy, with 
Imperial ideas In India In the place of small repub' 
lican States. The easy subjugation of the small 
States by Alexander led rothe rs&llsatlon of the need 
for a strong monarch In the country and this in¬ 
directly helped the rise of the Meuryan power and 
empire. 

Though his (Aldxander's) direct Influence venl- 
shed from India within a generation and her literature 
does not know him. he effected Indian Hiatory for 
centuries : for Chandragupta saw him and deduced 
the possibility of realising in actual fact, theccncep- 
tton handed down from Vedlc times, of a compre* 
hensive monarchy in India; hence Alexander 
indirectly created Asoka's empire and enabled the 
spread of Buddhism". {Cambridge : Ancient 
History o1 India.) 


2 

THE BATTLE OF VENNI 

OR 

The Rise of the Cholas 


The bailie of Venoi marks the beginning of a 
connected history of South India, end Its impor¬ 
tance can hardly be over-estimated, The traditional 
account of the Cholas begiirs with the battle of 
Venni, between Karikafe Chola and the Chera and 
'Pandyen kings. 

The beginnings of the history of South India or 
-more aptly the Tamil-Akam, lie still enveloped In a 
mist and historians have to fall back upon the Tamil 
literature of the Sangam age for a reccnstruction of 
'South Indian history. “The sangam literature is the 
oldest native source that supplies relevant materiel 
for the construction of a reliable account of the 
■times and is now freely acknowledged to be an 
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mdi^nsable. and in some cases, the only* source 
of historical informarion. In regard to early Tamil 
kingdoms," {The Cere Kings by K, G. Sesha Iyer,) 
The Sangam literature is classified under tno broad 
divisions based on the subject-matter of the poems. 
Certain collections of lyrics relate to Puram, the 
Purapporul, concerned with the external relations of 
men such as war and politics. Certain other collec- 
lions deal purely with Akam, embracing matters 
relating to states of mind, particularly of lovers. 

The Sangam collections form the only source of 
information for the battle of Venni. Purem 65 and 
66 of the Sangam collections, known as Purana- 
nooru, give us en account of the victory of Karikala 
Chola over the Cheras and the Pandyas at Venni. 
Akam 56 also gives an account of the battle. Poruna- 
ratruppadai-l. 143-148 and Agam 246 also give us 
an account of the battle. Venn! is Identified with 
the modern village of Koilvenni, 15 miles to the east 
of Tanjore. No definite date can be assigned to the 
battle, but it cannot be gainsaid that It was one of 
the earliest and most decisive battles of India. 

Karikala Chola who was the victor, was the 
earliest Chola ruler known to tradition. He is called 
"Valavan" in Tamil literature and is said to have 
established the Chola power in South India. 'The 
name Chola Is given to a people as well as to a 
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dynasty of rulers. The Choles. as rulers, find 
mention In the second and thirteenth rock edicts of 
Asoke, Further references to the Chofas aro siso 
found in foreign literature such as Periplus Maris 
Eryihrae, and Ptolemy's geography, etc. The land 
between the two modern streams of the same name 
Vel/ar, forn>9d the first Chofa territory. The Cholas 
had thefr capital at Uraiyur, with PuharorKaveripai* 
tinam. as their aliei native capital andchfsf sea-pori," 
A tangible historicaf account of the Cholas is to fae 
had only from the Sangam age and Its literature, 
Karikala Chola, the victor at Venn!, is said To 
have established and developed Puhar as the 
chief port; Puhar was the great emporium of the 
East. Karikaia Chela's grandfather's name appears 
to be Verpaharadakkat PerunarkilJI and his father's 
name was Uruvapparar llalyon or I fan jet Chennl. 
His father seems to have died at an early age and 
it is inferred ihatKarikala succeeded his grandfather 
as a boy. “Karika/a Chola was ably assisted by his 
uncle Pidalrlhalayan and he contracted a marriage 
alliance with the Nangur Vel family." (Dr, S. K. 
Iyengar-Ar?c/enT/nd/a-p. 83.) ' Karikala Chola 
was a remarkable sovereign, who In many ways 
contributed to the permanent welfare of his sub¬ 
jects and has conseouently been handed down to 
posterity as a beneficent monarch," 
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For a clear undersiardlng of ihe significance of 
the battle of Venni, a knowledge of thePandyasard 
the Cheras is essential. "South of the Chola king* 
<fom lay that of the Pandyas which/ extended from 
coast to coast, and embraced within its borders the 
modern districts of Madura and Tinnevelly and the 
State of Travancore, taking also e part of Coimbatore 
and Cochin." {Ancient hdie 61). The existence 
of the Pandya kingdom and the dyr^asty can be 
traced back to several centuries before the Christian 
era, as they are noticed in the Asokan inscriptions 
and the Mahawanso. The'Pandyas had Mudura as 
their capital and Korkal as their chief sea-porcand 
the seat of a viceroyalty. The emblem of their house 
was the fish. The i^ama of the Pandya King who 
sustained a defeat at the hands of Karikala Chola 
at the battle of Venn! is not definitely known at 
present. 

"North of the Pandyan kingdom lay the territory 
of the Cheras". a territory stretching right across the 
Psighat gap through Salem and Coimbatore. The 
Cheras had their capital at Vanji and their primary 
port was Thondi. All these three kingdoms, i.e., 
the Chera, the Chola and the Pandyan kingdoms, 
comprieed the Tamil Akam of the Sangarn ege and 
the literature of this period mostly deals with the 
vicissitudes of these three dynasties. 
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The battle of Venn! marks e turning point li> 
Katikafe Chela’s career, "for In this battle, he seems 
to have broken the back of a widespreed confede¬ 
racy formed against him. Besides the two crowned 
heads of the Chera and Pandya countries, eleven 
minor chieftains took their side In the cempaigrv 
against him and shared the defeat at his hands." 
(Tha Chcfasby Prof. K, A. N, Sastrlar.) The name 
of the Chera King, Chereman Perum Cheralatan is 
merttloned In the colophon of the poem and a foot¬ 
note gives another reading of the name as Perum 
Tolatan. Mr.K.G. Sasha Aiyer (Chara Kings) iden¬ 
tifies Adu Kodoattu Cheralattan. as the Chera King. 

The battle of Venn! established Karlkala Chole 
firmly on the throne and secured for him some sort 
of hegemony among the three crowr>ed monarchs 
of the day. After his victory Kahkala seems to have 
cemented an alliance with the Chera King, by giving 
one of his daughters In marriage to the son of his 
vanquished rival. The name of the Chola princess 
Is mentioned In SlJapoadikaram as Nachchovai. 

The battle of Venn! is of special intereer. as 
Pursm 65 and 66 mention a peculiar practice among 
famous warriors in those early days. "We are told 
that the Chera King, while facing the foe In the 
battle, was pierced by a shaft which ran through his 
body, wounding also his back ; and as a wound in 
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the back was regarded as a blot on heroism the* 
Chare sat facing north and courted death by starva¬ 
tion. Starvation unto death as a penance has always 
been regarded in tndia, especially in ancient titnes, 
as an act of supreme fortitude and merit, and by 
this act the Chera wiped out the humiliation that 
the wound in the back implied. Akam 55 shows 
that the act evoked the sympathy and admiration of 
several, who also gave thair fives along with him ; 
and brilliant as his victorywas, Karikala Cholaseem& 
to have felt that the heroism of the vanquished 
Chera's self*immoJation surpassed bis own as the- 
victor of the day, and he had to be consoled with 
the assurance that the Chera King was not greater 
than he in glory.” {Jh6 CAe/a Kings by K. G. Sesha 
fyer.) 

The bard Kaiath*thalaiyar, who was with thfr 
Chera S'my at the engagement, mourns over the 
defeat of his king, and describes the gfoom of his 
subjects, tn the following verse (puram 65). "The 
drum no longer thunders. The lute has no music, 
The large milk-pans now lie empty. Nor is honey 
gathered by the busy bees. No longer the farmers 
plough their fields. No more is there any festive 
gatherings on the village lawns. Like the sun who 
sets behind the hills, when the fulimoon rises in alb 
its spiendour, our valiant king wounded on the back 
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by a rival monarch, has laid aside his sword in 
disgrace (and seeks death by starvation) alas I 
How sad and cheerless are these days." 

Another bard VenniUKuyathiyar who was with 
the Chois King appears to have been also struck 
with the unlucky fate of the Chera and addressed 
Karikala as follows : '"Oh ) descendant of that 
warrior who sailing on the wide ocean compelled 
the winds to fill the sails of his ships. Oh I Karikal 
Valava I Lord of mighty elephants who hast dis¬ 
played thy valour in this battle, la not he, even 
nobler than thee, who ashamed of the wound on 
his back, starves without food, to gain a glorious 
death ?"• 


•"lawiU Vghtaan Hundnd Yaars Ago" by V. Kanaka- 
aabhai. pp. 66*67. 


3 

THE BATTLE OF SRIPURAMBIYAM 


Like thB battle of Venni, the bstiid of Sripurem- 
biyem is yet another landmark in the history of 
South India. Shpurambiyafn, also known as Tfrupu- 
ramblyarn, is a place close to Kumbakonarn. The 
Udayendiram plates furnish us with the information 
about this battle. These plates were Issued in the 
15th year {A.D. 921) of Madurai Konda Parakesa- 
flvarman Paraniaka l.byPriihivipathi II. of the Ganga 
dynasty, also known as the Hastimalia. The plates 
state that Priihivipathi the ally of the Pallava King 
Aparajita. detested the Pendya King Varagune and 
lost his life In the course of that fight having made 
his friend's title Aparajita eignificant. Thus It is 
evident that a battle took place between Varaguna 
Pandya on the one side end Ganga Prlthivjpathl and 
his over-lord on the other. Scholars fix the date of 
the battle somewhere about 880 A.D..which agree . 
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with the facts so far known. 

This battle insrks the beginning of the decline of 
the Pen dyes and also the revival of iheChola power, 
which had hitherto been kept under the control of 
the Pallavas of Kanchi. The significance of the 
battle is best understood by e study of the posi* 
tion of the Pandyas, the Ganges and the Pallavas. 
at the time of the battle. 

At the time of the battle of Sripuramblyam. 
Varaguna Pandya. also known as Maranjadayanwss 
ruling over Madura. His data of accession to the 
throne has definitely been fixed up by scholars to 
be 862-63 A.D. We find In the Tamil literature 
mention of his aggressive rule and the spirit of his 
aggression Is evidenced by an inscription of his 
reign found in the upper caves of Trichinopoly. in 
theChola country. 

''Ac this time the enterprising chieftains, known 
to history as Muttaralyars. were in possession of a 
part of the fertile delta land inTsnjore; their Inscrlp* 
ticns at Sendalai clearly describe them as ruling 
Tanjore also'’. (Prof. K.A. N. Sastrlar—The Cholas-) 
In Varaguna Pandya's time these chieftains rhrew In 
their lot with the Pandyas and consequently their 
neighbours, (he Cholas. under Vijayalaya threw in 
lhair lot with the Pallavas. The Pallava with his 
help emboldened the Chola monarch to march 
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against ihe Tanjore Chiefs, ceptjred Tanjore from 
the Muttariyar chieftains and annexed It to his domi- • 
nions. And the Paliava little suspected that, "in 
employing his Chela subordinates he was, as the 
Indian saying has it. training the tfger cub to a taste 
of blood". {Ibid.) Nor did Vijayalaya dream that 
his victory would sow the seed of one of the n^oat 
splendid empires known to Indian history. 

Varagjna Pandya of Madura little expected his 
subordinates the Muttaraiyars to be defeated by the 
Chola. And when he heard of the capture of Tanjore 
by Vijayalaya he led an expedition Into the Chola 
country with the avowed object to chastise the Chola 
monarch and incidentally ro extend his power and 
dominion. Varaguna attacked Idavai, stormed the 
fortress Of Vembil, the modern Vembarur on the 
river Kaveri successfully. He then seams to have 
advanced beyond the Chola country and occupied 
'a portion of Tondalnadu, for. we have a grant issued 
by him from his camp stArsIsur, ontheriverPennar, 
in Tondeinadu, His advance into Tondalnadu 
brought him into conflict with the Gangas and their 
over-lords, the Pal lavas, mistakenly called by some 
scholars Gangs-Pallavas, and considered as a 
separate dynasty. 

"The Pallavae began as officera of the Satava- 
hanss and ultimately rose to undisputed possessiorv 
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•of thf> territory of Kanchj. the right to which they 
strengthened by ar alliance with the heiress oF the 
southern block of the Satavehena territory, thus In 
a way becoming the titular descendants of the Sata- 
vahanae over the whole of the souihern regions of 
Satavahana territory incfudirtg In It their own new 
conQuests, the territory of Tordalmandelem^ deperi' 
dent upon Karchl". (The Paiiavas by S. G ope Ian, 
Introduction—p. 16.) In the course of their occu¬ 
pation of Kenchi and its surrounding districts, the 
pallavas seem to have driven further south, a tribe 
known to history as Kalwar or Kalawar, who In their 
turn brought about the disorder m the territory lying 
immediately to the south of the Nellore district 
extending southwards to the banks of Kaveri, It Is 
this disturbance that! $ called the KaJabhrs inter¬ 
regnum in South Indian history* ^he Pandyas and 
the Pallavas soon put an end to the disturbances 
and In the act extended their power and position 
while the Cholas seem to have succumbed to it, 
The Pallsvas taking advantage of the Kalabhra dis¬ 
turbances brought the ChoFas in the south under 
their subjection and so came into conflict with the 
Pandyas, who also attemptsdto extend their territory 
at the expense of the Cholas. 

in the north the Canges and the Kadambas 
accepted the Pal/eva over-lordshlp which In turn 
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brought the Pel lavas into conflict with the Chalukyas, 
who claimed supremacy over the Gangae. The< 
constant hostilftiesof the Chalukyas on the northern 
frontier and the activity of the Pandyes in the south 
made the position of the Pallaves in the middle, 
one of extreme anxiety. 'The maintenance of the 
Pallava power intact meant a 'Jdnu$*faced' fight, 
south against the Pandyas and north ageinet the 
Chalukyas," (The W/evss—Introduction, p. 29.) 

ITtus it was In the leter years the Pallavas, 
though norninally rulers over an extensive land, 
were really not powerful enough to check the 
dismemberment of their empire. Hence it was, the 
Pallavas allied themselves with their subordinates, 
the western Genges. who in turn, were compelled 
to continue their alliance because of the Chelukyarr 
aggression on the rronhem frontier. 

That the Pallavas were in a decline is dear from* 
the fact (hat the Pandya King Varaguna was unop¬ 
posed in his march imoTondaimandalam. Varaguna 
Pandya because of disturbance at home was unable 
to take advantage of his march into Tondaimandatam 
and had to return to his capital. Taking advantage 
of Varaguna’s withdrawal.(the Pallava King Aparajlta 
got together his allies, chief among them being 
westirn Ganga Prithiviparhl I and Adilya Chola, and 
attacked Varaguna at Sripurambiyam. The battle 
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«nd&d in a complete victory for the Pa I lava King and 
his ailiaa. 

The bailie atemmad the cising power of the 
Pandyaa on the one hand and the decline of the 
PaKavas on the other. "The Pandyaa never reco¬ 
vered from this staggering blow. And ihe Pallavaa, 
though victory remained with them in the battle, owed 
It more to their allies than to thair own strength. 
Thoroughly exhausted by incessant warfare on the 
two fronts they were themselves In no position to 
pursue the advantage gained. (Saairlar—Co/a#, 
p. 130.) 

Apart from atemming the success of the Pandya 
and the decline of the Pallavas, the battle Is Impor. 
tant as marking the beginnir>g of the revival of the 
ChoJa power under Aditya. "More lucky than the 
<3anga monarch, Aditya lived to share the spoils of 
the victory and he was not slow to lake advantage 
of the times. Freed for the moment from the 
dread of attack or annexation by the Pandya, he 
turned his attention to strengthen his position and 
eventually to oust the Paliava Aperajita from his 
throne and territory. 
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THE BATTLE OF VELLUR 

OR 

The Conquest and Annexatton of 
the Pandya Territory by the Cholas 


The battle of Sripuramblyam stemmed frje power 
of the Pandvas and the battle of Veil or altogether 
extinguished their power. We have a clear account 
of the battle of Vellur in the Mahawanso. Moreover 
two ir^criptions of the 12th veer of Parantaka make 
casual references to the battle. The Udsyendiram 
plates issued by Prithivipathi W, Hasthimalla of the 
Ganga dynasty in the 15th year (A. D. 921) of 
Maduraikonde Parekesari Varman Parantaka Choi a 
I also refer to the battle. Parantaka I was the son 
and successor of Aditya Chola I who took part in 
the battle of Sripurambiyam. Parantaka ascended 
the throne in the year 907 A.D. and he followed up 
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his father’s victories by putting an end to the 
Pendvdi^ independence and 6:<tending his ^pire up 
to Kenya Kumari in the south. 

Soon after his accession Parertaka invaded the 
Pandya country and capturing Medura. took the title 
of "Madurai Kondan," The Pandye King, Rajssimhe, 
was not strong enough to check Parantaka's prog¬ 
ress and eo sought the aid of the Ceylonese ruler, 
Rajasimha sent messengers after messengers to the 
Ceylonese ruler. The Mahawanso says. ' While thus 
(he sovereign of Lanka (Kas$appaV-913'23) held 
sway in justice, the Pandya King was vanquished 
in the battle by the Chola King. To gain militery 
aid. he sent numerous gifts. The king, the ruler 
of Lanka, took counsel with his officers, equipped 
mi^tary forces, appointed his Sakkassnapsthi as 
leader of the troops and betook himself to the 
Mahathitte. Star>ding et the edge of the coast, he 
spoke of the triumph of the former kings and thus 
arousing their enthusiasm, he made his troops 
entbark. With his army the Sakkssenapathi, there¬ 
upon, safely crossed the see end reached the 
Pandya country. When (he Pandya King sav/ the 
troops and him. he spake full of cheer, will join 
all dambudwipa under one umbrella". The king 
took the two armies, but as he could not vanquish 
him "(he king, of the Cola tine set out once more 
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.... with the purpose (rf fighting further". {The- 
Cofas—p. 144). 

The battle described above relates to the battle 
of Vellur. where Parantaka I complerely routed the* 
combined Pandyan and Ceylonese armies. The 
Udayendlram plates referred to abover narrates an 
account of the battle thus: "Having slain in an 
instant at the head of a battle an immense army 
despatched by the Lord of Lanka, which teamed 
with brave soldiers (and) was interspersed with 
troops of elephants and horses he (Parantaka) 
bears in the world the title Sangrama Paghava (/.e.,. 
Rama in baule), which is full of meening. When h6< 
defeated the Pandya (king) Rajaslmhd/ two persons 
experienced the same fear at the same time :* 
(Kubera) the lord of wealth on account of the- 
death of his own friend '(and) Vibhishana on* 
account of the proximity (of the Choia dominions 
to Ceylon)."-S. I. I. II No. 76. 

It is clear from the above statements that a' 
great and decisive battle took place between 
Parantaka I and Rajasimha in which Parantaka was* 
successful. "The victory of Parantaka at Vellur 
passed the way for the progressive conquest and 
annexation of the Pandya country". Moreover, the- 
Pandya King fled to Ceylon leaving his ancient 
heritage to fall Into the hands of his enemy. The* 
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Mahawdnso rac&rds of his flight z% follows : "At 
that lima ths Pandya King, through fsar of the 
Chois (King), left his country, took ship and came 
to Mahathitta, The king had him brought to him, 
rejoiced greatly when he saw him, gave him an 
•abundant income, and granted him a dwelling out¬ 
side the town". The Thiruvelangadu plates confirm 
the above facta In a verse, which is translated as 
follows : "Encircled by the fire of his (Parantaka) 
prowess, the Pandya, as If desirous of cooling the 
:heat caused by It, quickly entered the sea (embark* 
ed to Ceylon), abandoning his royal state and the 
Jdngdom Inherited from his ancestors." 
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THE BATTLE OF RAOR 

OR 

The Arab Conquest of Sind 


The battle of Raor ts iFnportant In Indian history 
as marking the Arab conquest of Sind and the 
beginning of the Muhammeden invasion which, 
eventually, resulted in the establishment of 
Muhammadan rule in India. 

Many are the views regarding the identification 
of Raor referred to by the early Muhammadan 
hietoriens. Haig places Raor in “Lowar Sind", 60 
miles from Brahmanabad and about 70 miles to the 
south east of Haiderabad, Raverty locates Raor 
within ten miles of Brahmanabad. The identifica* 
lione referred to above do not agree with facts 
disclosed by the Muhammadan hletohane. Professor 
R. C. Majumdar in his book "The Arab Invaaion of 
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Sind" conclusively identifies Raor. with the modern 
town of Rohri on the western bank of Indus, 
imponant even in the present day as commanding 
the railway bridge, which connects the island of 
Bukkar in the midstream and Sukkur on the right 
bank of the Indus. The battle of Raor rook place 
between Muhammad*ibn*Kasim. representing the 
Muhammadan Ca/iphate, and Dahir, ruler of Sind. 

The chief sources for the reconstruction of ar> 
account of the Arab raids ir>to Sind are (a) Kitstr 
Fatuh-ul‘Bulden. written by AI Saladhuri and <b) 
the Cachnama, a Persian translation of an old 
Arabic history of the conquest of Sind by the Arabs, 
translated about 1216 A.D. The Cacbnama gives» 
detailed account of the conquest of Sind by the 
Afflbs- 

"Like the nose of the alligator. Sind is the most 
vulnerable part of India, being exposed to foreign 
attack. The back of the country is covered by the 
Himalayan chain and is tharefore /Ike the back of 
an alligator, impossible to assail. The head of the 
country and Ka forehead too are protected by the 
Hindukush and the Sulaiman ranges and are there* 
fore practically unassailable. It Is lower down* 
where the river Indus falls mto the sea that there Is 
no natural obstacle in the path of a foreign invader. 
The nose of India is doubtless approachable 
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through d $dndv desert country without much wster, 
but to those who are accustomed to traverse deserts 
on camels and mules. Sind is easily accessible and 
hence, it is. that it has frequently fallen a prey to 
ioreign invaders in the history of Ancient India."* 
The two other States forming North*Western 
Frontier of India, higher up Sind were known as 
Zabul and Kabul, more precisely Zabulistan and 
Kabulistan. The Arab armies triad in vain to expand 
into Kabulistan and Zabulistan and being unsuc¬ 
cessful in that direction turned their armies against 
Sind through the Makran coast. 

At the time of the Arab invasion Raja Oahlr. son 
of Cach, was the ruler of Sind. Ke had his capital 
St Ator. The modern town of Rohri stands close by 
the ruins of Alor, on the banks of Sikkim, which 
the native historians called Mihram. 

Raja Dshir was in possession of Multan and all 
$ind with perhaps the adjoining plains of the Indus, 
as far as the mountains of Kalabagh and afso to 
those of Karman, on the west. The Rajput feudal 
system was than prevalent in Sind and the territory 
was portioned among Dahiris relatives. 

The immediate cause of the Arab attack on Sind, 
which led to a permanent conquest later on, was 

• "Histo/y of Moe/ieevii Hifttia frtdW by C. V. VsWye. 
Vol. I, p. 169. 
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the uncalled for attack on the Arab ship near the 
mouth of the Indus at Oeba) by the pirates. The 
ruler of Ceylon had despatched eight vessels filled 
vvith presents and envoys to secure the goodwill of 
Hajaj and the Caliph. These ships were plundered 
by the pirates at Debal. Debal or Diwal wes a port 
on the Indus in the territory of Dehir. The identi¬ 
fication of Debel had bean a moot point vvith the 
historians. "K is strange that the site of a pori 
once so noted as Dabal should now be left 
vague conjecture", says the historian. Native 
authorities seem decidedly in favour of identi¬ 
fying Debal with Thatta, while some historians 
make Debal lie between Thatta and Karachi. Elliot, 
however, definitely asserts: "But there can be no 
question that Debal was on or close to the see 
coast, with which the distant inland city of Thatta 
is by no means correspondent. For my own part, V 
entertain [irtle doubt that Karachi itself represents 
the site of Debal".* Debal was a port on the Indue 
in the territory of Dahir. 

Haiaj nominally Governor of Iraq, but in fact the 
ruler over all the country, demanded reparation from 
Dahir, ruler of Sind. Dahir declined compliance on 
the grourtd that he had no control over the pirates 


"The History of India ss toU by lis own histonsns. 
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and declared his irabilitv to restrain and repair the 
excess. Thereupon Hajaj earnestly sought the 
permission of the Caliph to attack Debal and to< 
exact due vengeance from Dahir and his subjects. 
Hajaj promised to pay the Caliph double the cost of 
the expedition on a successful return end obtained: 
permission to attack Dahir, He then sent Muhammad. 
Kasim against Dahir. 

Muhammad Kasim, known as Muhammad Birr’ 
Kasim Sakifj. then a youth of seventeen, was- 
entrusted with the work of chastising Dahir. Ke 
was eoulpped with an army of 6.000 armed camel 
riders, 6,000 picked cavalry of Syria and Iraq and a* 
baggage train of 3.000 Bactrian camels. In Makran 
he was joined by tha Governor Muhammad Harun* 
with other reinforcements. Moreover he had five 
catapults together with the necessary ammunition 
trarrsported by sea to Debal. Besides these Arab 
troops, many Jets and Medes enlisted themselves 
under Muhammad Bin Kasim's banner. 

With this army, he successfully besieged Debal 
and breaking the standard of the Hindus reduced 
the City of Debal. A eon of Dahir who was in the 
city of Debal either as a master or as an ally retreated, 
on the reduction of the city, to Brahmanabad. 
Kasim then advanced on Nerun (now Haiderabad 
in Sind) and thence upon Saliwon and took the. 
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fortress called Salim, Thus far Kasim's progress met 
*with little opposition. Here he was cor^fronted with 
a powerful army under the commar^d of the Raja's 
eldest son. After severe! Indecisive encounters/ 
Muhammad Kasim advanced to the neighbourhood 
of The capital A lor Itself. 

The Cachnama referred to es 7ankhi‘i-Sind. by 
Elphinstor>e, gives a vivid account of the battle and 
is here reproduced In part as translated by Elliot 
^nd Dowson. (The History of Indie as told by its 
historiens.} 

"Muhammad Kasim sanos a Syrian ambessedor 
and Maulana Islam! to Dahlr. When they came to 
jDehir/ Maulene IslamI of Debal did not bow his 
.head or make any signs of reverence. Dahlr recog- 
oieed him ar^d asked him why he failed in the usual 
respectful salutatiort and enquired H any one had 
thrown obstacles in his way. The Maulana of 
Debal replied. "When I was your subject it was 
right of me to observe the rule of obediences : but 
inow, that ( am converted and subject to the king of 
Islam/ it cannot be expected that I should bow my 
^ead to an infidel." Dahir said. "If you were not 
er> ambassador I would punish you with death." 
The Maulana replied. "If you would kill me. It 
would be no great loss to the Arebs : but they will 
evenge my death and exact the penalty from you." 
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Muhammad Kasim’s route to Alor lay over the 
river and so he determined to cross the river but was 
apprehensive that the Rai Dahir misht come to the 
banks of Mihran and oppose the transit. Hence to 
have an easy passage Muhammad Kasim secured 
the aid of Moka. son of Bisaya. who was a ruler of 
the island of Bait in the river and was subject to 
Dahir. It is the base desertion of the chief of the 
island of Bair that had been the root cause of the 
defeat of the ruler of Sind. The historian referred 
to aings; 

'"Muhammad Kasim examines the ford Dahir 
hears Moks Bisaya had collected boats. 

Dahir gives the government of Bait to Basil." 

"When Muhammad Kasim had collected his 
boats and began to join them together, Basil with 
his officers and chiefs come to the opposite banks 
and prevent the completion of the bridge and the 
passage of the river. Muhammad Kasim thereupon 
ordered that the boats should all be brought to the 
western bank and there joined together to a distance 
equal to the estimated breadth of Mihran. He then 
placed his warriors fully armed upon the boats and 
let the head of the bridge which was full of archers 
to float down to the eastern bank. The archers 
drove off the Infidels who were posted to guard the 
passage. So the Arabs passed over to the omer 
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side end driving pegs Into the earth made the bridge 
fast The horse and the foot then crossed anc 
giving battle put the mfidels to flight and pursued 
them as far as the gates of Jhanl.'* 

-Dahir awakes and kills his chamberlain for 
bringing him news of the flight of the Infidels and 
the victory of Islam." ftasll who had hitherto been 
subject to Dahlrand opposing Kasim, deserts Dahir 
ind joins Kasim's army. On his advice Muhammad 
Kasim advanced to Rewa and arrived at a place 
called Jewar or Jaipur, "intelligence was brought 
to Rai Dahir that Muhammad Kasim with the Arab 
army had reached Jewer and when his minister 
Sisakar heard of it he said, 'Alas I We are lost. 
That place is called Jaipur or the town of victory 
and as the army had reached the place it will be 
successful and victorious". Oahlr took offence at 
these words. The fire of indignation blazed out in 
his mind and he said with his anger, "he has arrived 
at Hindberi for it is a place where his bones shall 
lie". Dahir left the place and with precipitadon 
went Into the fort of Rewar. Only a big lake 
separated the fort of Rewar from the Arab force. 
Muhammad encamped at Jitor on the stream of 
Oohrab Rai Dahir leaving his dependents m the 
tort rushed forth to the open and fought the in¬ 
vaders. The author of Cachnama writes 
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Muhammad Kasim Srkifi raads tha Khutba. 
Muhammad Kasim exhorts his soldiers. 

Tha Arab army charges the infidels 
Shuja Hanshi becomes a martyr 
Muhammad Kasim charges in the name of God 
The accursed Dahir is slain. 

So narrates the Muslim writer of the Cechnama. 
Oahir was slain at the fort of Rewar (Raor) at 
sunset on Thursday the tenth of Remzan in the year 
S3, ie.. June 712 A.D 

The causes that ted to the fall of Sind are many. 
The usurpation of Cach. the subsequent division of 
the kingdom among Cach's sons and their wars 
with the neighbouring kingdoms of Kashmir, KanuJ 
end Ramal and lastly the existence of powerful 
Buddhist monks who ss political rulers of districts, 
wielded great influence, worked inimically to the 
Brehmanical State; the desertion of a great many 
chiefs and the utter lack of military perspective 
on the part of Dahir. all these contributed to the 
downfall of the Hindu kingdom of Sind. 

‘The conquest of Sind should rtot be regarded 
os indicating in a general way the superiority of the 
Muslims (Arabs) over the Indians from a military 
point of view"'. The success of the Muslims was 
largely due to the lavish equipment of Muhammad 
Bin*Kasim, to the encouragement given by Kaja/and 
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lastly to tha uttor disunity and treachery of the chiefs 
of Sind and to the superstitious ideas prevalent at 
that time. King Dahir, though brave and courageous 
lacked statesmanship and rnilitary skill. His feilure 
to realise the importance of a command over the sea 
as essential for the success of an Invading army 
marching across the Makram coast and to provide 
against the same was yet arrother cause of hla 
failure. Most of the officers, being Buddhists, had 
an aversion to war and bloodshed and failed to 
cooperate effectively with Dahir, Dahir’s failure to 
oppose the Muslims crossing the Sind river also 
contributed to the Muslim success. "To the in¬ 
explicable want of strategy on the part of Dahir 
and of the treachery of the Buddhists of the south, 
we must add the base betrayals of the chief officials 
and grandees of Sind to account for its ruler's 
ignominous end. All Important chiefs and officials 
seem to have deserted his cause. This is partly 
accounted by the superstitious idea that according 
to the Hindu Sastras, the country was destined to 
fall into the hands of the Muhammadans and it was 
therefore useless to fight." 

"The Arab conQuest of Sind has been described 
as a mere episode in the history of India, which 
affected only a fringe of thst vast country." Yet. 
due to the increase of trade and interchange of 
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(d^as. Arab Sind formed a link between the East 
and the West. The conquest of Sind was the first 
and the last great achievement of the Arabs in India 
and three centuries of unremittent efforts on their 
part secured them only two petty states of Mansur 
and Multan. Tha Arabs occupied the Indus valiey 
but their attempt el expansion further inland re¬ 
ceived a setback from the aJert Indians. "When we 
remember thetr wonderful military success in other 
parts of Asia and Africa, the comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant results they achieved In India certainly stand 
out as a marked ontrast. The cauaes of this, how¬ 
ever. do not lie in the religious and social peculia¬ 
rities of India as old Matoriana like Elphinstone 
vainly attempted to astablisK. The cause lies un¬ 
doubtedly in the superior military strength and state 
organisation of the Indlarrs as compared with most 
other nations of the time." {The Arsb /nvaehn of 
India by Mejumder). 


THE BATTLE OF LA6HMAN 

OR 

The Turkish Conquest of Afghanistan 

Th« little known battle of Laghman 1$ important 
irt the annals of India, for it resulted in the estab* 
iiahment of Muhammadan rule on the frontiers of 
India and paved the way for the later Muhamma* 
dan invasions into India, especiallv, the immediate 
expeditions of Muhammad of Qhasni into India. 
Leghman is situated at the entrance to the valley 
which extends from Peshawar to Kabul. The valley 
is known after the city and has been identified 
with Lampaka of Sanskrit tradition. The district 
of Laghman lies north of Kabul river between the 
Kunarand Alinagar, 

India In the tenth century included elmost the 
whole of modem Afghanistan which was then divi- 
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ded Imo Kabulfst^n and Zabuliataa All the country 
east of the river Helmund was then called Hindu¬ 
stan. The Brahmin dynesty founded by Lalitha ruled 
over Kabul, while Zabu) was ruled over by the 
Rajput or Kshatfiya kings. The first Muslim invas)or> 
of the modern Afghanistan took place under a brave 
end ambitious brazier by name Yakub-i-laie. He 
captured Herat in 301 Hijra and also overran Zebu- 
listan and Kabulislan. He captured Kabul from the 
Brahmin kings of the place, who later withdrew 
farther east. Ever since his raid Kabul has remained 
in the possession of the Muhammadans. The Brahmin 
kings soon regained possession of Kabul and exacted 
a nominal submission from the Muhammadans of 
the place, but withdrew to Wahind on the west bank 
of the Indus and made it the seat of government 
Yakub'Mais Is said to have laid the foundations of 
the city of Ghazni, which later on became the seet 
of a Turkish government. 

Alptigain. at first Hajlb or door-keeper to the 
king Abdul Malik, rose to prominence and establi¬ 
shed an independent principality at Gazni and was 
succeeded by a 'Turkish slave (his son-in-law), 
Sabuktagln. Having conquered Kandahar and Burst, 
the capital of Zabulistan. Sabuktagln attemotad to 
extend his larritories towards the east, where the 
kingdoms of India ley. His immediate neighbour on 
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The ease was Jaipal. a Brahmin king of Kindu$tsn« 
Kabul and Lahore. This king had hie capita! at 
Wahind or Udbhanda on the western bank of the 
Indue, in the vicinity of Peshawar and his kingdom 
comprised the upper valley of the Indus and most 
of the Punjab to the north of Sind extending west* 
ward to the mountains. 

The Tarikhi Yamini or Kitab*ui*Yamini. written 
by Al'Utbir a contemporary of Amir Sabuktagin, 
gives a complete account of tha Muhammadan 
occupation of Laghman. That Sabuktagin was the 
aggressor is evident from the following statement of 
Utbi, "He made freauent expeditions into Hind in the 
prosecutions of holy wars and there he conQuerad 
forts upon lofty hills and he captured cities in Hind 
which had upto that time been tenanted onfy by 
infidels and not trodden by camels and horses of 
Mussalmans.” (£///«• ll-p. 18). 

Jaipal, king of Lahore, marked the aggression, 
the slow and steady expansion of Muhammadan 
power and sought to stem the onrush of the Muha¬ 
mmadans. With this object he marched with ail his 
troops ir»to the valley of Laghman arrd became an 
aggressor in his turn, laying waste the territory of tha 
Muhammadar>s. Utbl writes, "Then he (Jaipal) arose 
with his relations and the generals of his army and 
his vassals and hastened with his huge elephants to 
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wreak his vengeance upon Sabuktagin." Sabuktagin 
wUh hia army set out from Ghazni and encountered 
Jaipal encamped in the valley of Laghman. Uibl 
aaya. “The armies fought several days aucceesively 
against each other." He further relates that Sabu¬ 
ktagin believing In the superstitious Ideas to come 
true had ordered a fountain to be defiled and 
"Immediately upon hia doing so. the horrors of the 
day of resurrection, rose up before the wicked infi¬ 
dels, end fire fall from heaven on them and hail¬ 
stones accompanied by loud claps of thunder; and 
a blast calculated to shake trees from their roots, 
blew upon them and thick and black vapours form¬ 
ed around them as that they could not see the road 
by which they could fly, end their food and water 
were filled with dust," The supernatural ageney 
above recorded has only to be viewed as an 
exaggeration and accordingly should be discarded. 
That the Hindu army suffered most from the cold 
and snow and probably from hailstorms has to be 
accepted. Thus JaloaL “hendlcapped for want of 
purewaterto drink and harassed by the intense cold 

of the inclement adventitious weather to which the 
Hindu soldiers of Northern India were not accusto* 
cried", had to sue for peace. At first the Muham¬ 
madans were not for peace, but being threatened by 
Jaipal that the Hindus, if compelled, wilt resist to 
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the lest person, Soltan Amir end Muhemmed agreed 
to offer oeace terms. What exactly were the terms 
accepted by Jaipal is not clear a.td the Muhamma¬ 
dan htsionan Utbi memions the cessiort of certain 
frontier fortresses to the Muhammadans as a condi¬ 
tion for oeace and goes on to relate that Jaipal after 
withdrawing his army and men from the Laghman 
valley, basely repudiated the terms. The charge 
of treachery levelled against Jaipal seems to be 
unfounded and appears to be unsustainable. The 
defeat of the Hindus, if at all it can be called a 
defeat, rs only nominal and as such the surrender 
of frontier fortresses in Jaipal's territory would not 
have been egreed to by the Hindu ruler. It was by 
a threat of fighting to the last parson. If oompellad, 
that the Hindu Ruler had forced the Muhammadan 
Amir to offer terms, and Jaipal would not have 
consented to part with a fortress still less a frontier 
fortress. It it had been agreed to which Is most 
doubtful, "Jaipal was not the man to treacherously 
break it as soon as ha was safe within hia owrt 
territory. The Brahmin kings of Kabul, like in fact 
Ralput kings of the whole of India at this time, were 
men of honour. Even Alberuni praises this high 
character: Muhammadan though he was, ha was a 
truthful observer of the Hindus and their character ; 
and he gives a very flattering account of the probity 
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and goodness o\ these kings of Kabuf. (History of 
Mediaeval India, Vol. Ul, 27.) Utbi himself relates 
in one place that Sabuktagin "considered It false as 
being opposed to the usual habits of Jalpal." 

In another place Utbi remarks that Sabuktagir* 
"sharpened the sword of intention In order to make 
an incursion upon his (Jalpal’s) kingdom and 
cleanse it from Impurity and from his (Jaipa)'s) re¬ 
jection of Islam". The above remark clearly showe 
that in the first fight related above, Sabuktagin had 
not had the upper hand and that he after the truce 
and withdrawal of Jalpal and his army to Punjab 
attempted once more to establish his authority 
over Ughman valley. This Incursion Into the valley 
is clearly described by Ulbl. "So he (Sultar> 
Ssbuktagln) departed with his valiant servants and 
allies and relying upon the one God, and trusting 
In the fulfilment of the promise of victory, and he- 
went on thi he arrived with his troops In the country 
of Hind and he killed everyone, who on the part of 
Jalpal came to oppose him." 

"The Amir marched out towards Laghman. 
which Is a city celebrated for Its strength and 
abounding in wealth. He conquered it and set flr^ 
to the places In Its vicinity which were Inhabited 
by the infidels and demolishing the Idol temples, 
he established Islam In them. He marched and 
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Cdptured other cities and kilted the polluted wretches, 
destroying the idolatrous and gratifying the 
Mussalmsns. On the completion of his conquest, 
he returned end promulgated an account of the 
victories obtained for Islam, and every one great 
.and small, concurred in rejoicing over the result 
and thanking <3od/' 

It wes this Incursion and ruthfass massacre of 
the Hindus of the Laghrnan valley that was respon* 
sible for another coalition of the Hindus under 
Jaipal and his march into the Laghrnan valley. Thus 
it was not the base repudiation of the treacy by 
JalpaK that was responsible for the battle of 
laghrnan, but the wanton aggression and massacre 
•of the Hindus by Sabuktagin was the chief cause. 
Many of the Hindu chiefs, realising the necessity 
to stem the tide of the Muhammadan aggression 
sent aid to Jaipal of Lahore. Determined to fight 
the invaders. Jaipal collecting his troops marched 
towards the Laghrnan valley to fight and establish 
his sway over the place. ''Whsn Amir Sabuktagin 
tieard this intelligence, he again advanced to frght 
Tiim. He urged the Mussalmsns upon the uncir* 
<umcl$ed infidels and they willingly obeyed his 
•orders. He made bodies of 500 attack the enemy 
'with their maces in hand and relieve each other 
whan one party became tired, so that fresh men and 
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horses were oonetsntly emploved till the accursed^ 
enemv complained of the heat which arose from> 
that iron oven. These detached parties made one 
united charge, tn order to extermineie their numerous 
opponents". 

The historian goes on describing. 'The dust 
which eroee prevented the eyes from seeing; swords 
could not be distinguished from spears, men from, 
elephants, the valiartt from the coward. It was only 
when the dust was allayed, thet It was found that 
the impure infidels were defeated and had fled,, 
leaving behind, their property, utensils, army, pro¬ 
visions, elephents and horses." 

The result was the utter discomfiture of the- 
Hindus, The Raja was contented to offer the best 
things in his most distant provinces to the conqueror 
on condition that the hafr on the crowns of their 
heads should not be shaven off. $o the country 
in the neighbourhood was clear and open before* 
Amir Sabuktagin." 

Ae narrated above, the Punjab lay before the 
invader. All the same he did not seize it He took 
an immense booty end left Punjab to have its own 
sway. He, however, paved the way for his son 
Muhammad to aeize Punjab and include it in his- 
dominions. 
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THE BATTLE OF TARAIN 

OR 

^The Hastings of India” 

OR 

The Afghan 'Conquest of Northern India 

The baitle-field of Taraln i$ Important in the 
history of India, as deciding the fate of Northern 
India In the contest for ascendency between the 
Hindus as represented by the Rajputs and the 
Muhammadans under the Muhammad Ghorl. Two 
battles in two successive years, 1191 and 1192, 
were fought and In the first the Hindus were vic¬ 
torious and In the second the Muhammadans wor^ 
the battle. It was the second battle that decided 
the fate of Hindu Jndia and as such Tarafn has be¬ 
come the Hastings of India. 

The field of Taraln is now identified with TIra- 
warl or Azimabad-l-TIrawarl. a village fnthe district 
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•and Tahsil of Kamal, Punjab and is situated in 29' 
48’ N and 76* 69' E. The village is 14 miles south 
of Thanashwar and 84 miles north of Delhi. It is 
now reached by the Delhi Amballa-Kalka Railway. 
It derives its modern name Azambad'i'Tilawari 
-from Azam Shah, son of Aurangazib. and Is irnpor- 
tent as Azam Shah’s birth place. 

The scene of the battle is said to have lain on 
the Sarusti. but Cunningham opined that the exact 
site was on the banks of Raukshi river four miles 
south of Tirawari and ten miles north of Kamal. The 
Kdrnal Gazetteer gives the latest information and 
states that the battle was fought at Nondina, a 
village in the Nsiwafi in the Nardak, twelve miles 
south of Thaneshwar and three miles from Tsraon. 
Whatever be the place identified, the battle will go 
down in history as the battle of Tarain, though the 
author of Tabafcat-i-Nasar/, the chief source for an 
account of the battle, grves the name as Naraln. 

An account of the Ghorl dynasty and the Rajput 
kingdoms of Northern India furnishes a fitting his* 
torical background to the battle. 

Ghor was a place nonh-west of Ghazni and was 
peopled by the Afghans who were originally Hindus 
but later became converts to Muharmiadanism 
before and during the days of Muhammad Ghazni. 
The founder of the kingdom of Ghor was Aflauddin 
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who fought with the last Mahmud! King of Ghazni 
and drove him out of the place. Allauddin sacked 
end burnt Ghazni for several days and so is known 
to history as Alfauddin Jahansoz. 

Mui 2 *ud-dln Muhammad Bin Sam otherwise 
known as Muhammad Ghori was a nephew of 
Allauddin and was appointed in conjunction with 
his brother Ghiyas-ud-din to the charge of a pro* 
vinoe in Ghor. Some historians call Muhammad 
Ghori, ''Shahabuddin Ghori" or the flaming star of 
religion. Ghor conquered Multan in 1175 and 
took Peshawar In 1179. He then threatened the 
Mahmudi capital at Lahore. Sultan Khushru of 
Lahore, the last of the Mahmudi dynasty, sued for 
peace, in the year 1184 Ghor attacked Lahore 
again and took Sultan Khushru Malik prisoner. Thue 
the Punjab fell into the hands of the Afghans and 
the Turks of Ghazni, who were then the rulers of 
the Punjab, were driven out of their territory. The 
conquest of the Punjab, geve Muhammad Ghori a 
footing in India, wherefrom ha could easily assail 
the Hindu kingdoms of the north. In his immediate 
neighbourhood v^as the kingdom of Ajrner and 
Pelhi and his career of expansion brought him into 
conflict with Pnthlvi Raj Chauhan, ruler of Ajmer 
and Delhl.^the Rai Pithawa of the Muslim his* 
torlans. Prithlvlraja succeeded his father Someswara 
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10 the throne of Ajmer and Delhi in the year 1177 
end ruled up to 1192. He belonged to the famous 
Rajput clan the Chauhans (also known as the 
Chahemanas or the Chohans). who had their origi¬ 
nal seat of government in Southern Rajputana. Hie 
achievements are recorded by his protege Chand in 
a Hindi epic known as Frithiv/ra/a Raso. Another 
work, in Sanskrit the Prithiviraja Vijaya Kavya, 
elso celebrates his exploits. The Rasa states that his 
mother was a daughter of Anangapai of Delhi, 
while two other sources, the Prithiviraja Vijaya 
Kavye and Hammirkavya make her to be a Chedi 
princess by name Karpuradevi. Equally indefinite 
is the date and place of his birth, scholars holding 
different opinlorts. According ro one he was bom 
in 1149 ; while another states it to be 1158. One 
of his queens was fnchhini. daughter of Jal Paramara 
of Abu. Princess Samyogita, daughter of Jaichand 
of Kanuj. loved him and was the youngest of his 
queens. The romantic love affair of Prithiviraja and 
Samyogita. who heedless of her father's views, 
elected to throw her garland of ffowers, aignifying 
her choice on an image which was supposed to 
represent Prithiviraja and was stationed at the gates 
as a mark of disrespect to the Chauhan prince, and 
her unhesitating action in following her lord of 
choice, when he appeared before [her at the time, 
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and his flight with har to his [strong fortress ; efl 
these have immortalised the name of Prithiviraja. 
Hence it is he who has been styled as "'the last 
Hindu chivalrous Emperor of India". 

In his time three great kings contended with him 
for the imperial dignity as Chakravartin of Northern 
India. Bhima, ruler of Ouzarat Paremardi Deva of 
Sundlekhand and Jaichand ofKanuj^ each in his own 
way endeavoured to become the Chakravartin of 
Northern India. In two successful wars, one egainat 
Quzarat in 1179 and another ageinat Bundeikhand 
in 1182. Prithviraja established his fame throughout 
Northern India and boldly styled himself as the 
Emperor of Northern Irutla. The bitterness aroused 
in the mind of Jaichandra by the romantic love 
affair between Prithh/iraja and Samyogita, gave 
place to hate and jealousy and in turn gave rise to a 
deadly feud between the two Rajput houses of 
Delhi and Kanuj. Jaichand, who had aspired for the 
imperial position, was however checked by 
Prith'tviraja and it is this discomfiture of Jaichand at 
the hands of Prithivlraja, that was also responsible 
for the long feud between the two kingdoms, which 
led to such disastrous results later on. 

Rasa of Chand, Taj-ul-Masiri of Nizam-ud-din 
and Tabakat’i'Nasari of Minha]-us*$iraj, give us a 
complete, though a slightly exaggerated account of 
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the conflict. Only Tabaket-i-Nasafig\ve% en account 
of the fight and defeat of Ghorl at Tara in. Tha 
extract is here given from Tabekat’i-Nesari 
lated and given by Elliot {the H/story of India as to/d 
by Its ow/7 Historians in Vol. IL p.29B). 'The first 
attack was made by Muhammad Ghorl on the fort 
of Sirhind, which was taken and placed under a 
Muhammadan governor. Rai Piihaura came up 
against the fort and the Sultan faced him el Narain. 
Ali the Rafs of Hindustan were with the Rai Kolah. 
In the fight the Sultan, seizing a lance attacked 
Govindrai of Delhi, who was riding an elephant, 
the Sultan being on horseback. The Sultan. wh& 
was the second Rustum and the lion of the age. 
drove his iance into the mouth of Govindrai and 
knocked down two of his teeth. The Rai. however, 
by his blow wounded severely one arm of his 
adversary. The Sultan reined back his horse and 
turned aside. As the Sultan began to totter on his 
horse, an Intrepid young Afghan sprang upon the 
Sultan's horsa and supported him and took th» 
horse safely away. But the army thinking that the 
Sultan was killed, gave way and fled and thus was 
Inflicted a severe defeat upon the Muhammadans." 
The Raso makes mention of the capture and release 
of the Sultan several times by Prithlvirai. This 
statement is no doubt an exaggeration, but It has 
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10 be accepted ihai there must have been some 
truth behind it 1 hat the Sultan was captured and 
allowed to return by Prithivlraj on a ransom of 30 
elephants and 600 horses Is not improbable. The 
Uct that the Sultan was defeated on the occasion 
is admitted by both the sides. 

The author of Tabakaui-Nasari mentions that 
Priihivitaja was helped by other rajas and that a con¬ 
federacy was formed to check the Muhammadan 
advance. It has to be pointed out here that 
PrilhiviraJ had no time to call such a confederacy 
and it has to be said that he fought the enemy single- 
handed and successfully defeated them. 

The first battle of Tarain was a victory for the 
Hindus and it was the discomfiture suffered by the 
Muhammadans In this battle that led to the subs¬ 
equent attack upon the Hindu kingdoms the very 
next year. Like the battle of Marathon In Greek 
history, the first battle of Tarain, in Indian History, 
was fraught with dire consequences. 

It Is indeed true that the battle of Tarain 
enhanced the reputation of Prithiviraja, who had, 
by his victory over the Chandelas. Gehadavals, and 
Chelukyas, already became the acknowledged 
Emperor or Chakrevartin of Northern India. But his 
victory at Tarain Inflamed the jealousy of hIs erst¬ 
while competltorfof the imperial dignity. Jaichand 
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of Kanuj. who kept himself aloof in The second 
bsitle of Tara in end allowed the Chauhan Emperor 
to be defeated. 

Tai-uf-Mssiri sjppresses all account of the first 
battle and begins with the second expedition of 
Muhammad Ghori or India. It artnbutes a religious 
motive to Ghori and gives no detail about the 
conflict but merely states the Muhammadan army 
was victorious. 

Mjnhai-u6*Sira] In his book Tabaket-i-Nasari 
states that "Ret Pithaura alighted from his elephant, 
mounted a horse and galloped off, but he was 
captured near Sisruti end sent to hell.*' History has 
yet to solve the mystery surrounding the fete of Rai 
Pithaura. who had become the hero of many a 
ballad of this country, the king Arthur of India. 

The causes for the failure of the Hindus and the 
success of the Muhammadan hordes are many; 
chief among them being the Internecine struggle 
betweer^ the various Rajput rulers of Northern 
India. The strife between theChauhansof Delhi and 
the Rathora of Kanuj has found expression in the 
ballads celebrating the famous Swayamvara of 
Sarnyukta, daughter of Jaichand of Kanuj and the 
heroic exploits of Prithlvi Raj of Chauhan dynasty. 
It was the signal failure of Jaichand of Kanuj to 
think in terms of Hindu and India and co*operate 
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with Frithivf Raj that brought about tha destruction 
of the HIr\du-Rdipui dominance of India. The Hindu 
power suffered an irreparable blow and Hindu in¬ 
dependence gave place to Muslltti domination. The 
battle paved the way for the future Muhammadan 
occupation of India, which eventually was to 
culminate in the establishment of the Mughal 
dominion over ell India- The Punjab fell before 
Muhammad, the Turkish luler of Ghazni; Northern 
India fell before Shahabuddin, the Afghan king of 
Ghor. 
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THE FIRST BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

Oft 

The Mughal Conquest of India 

Oft 

The Transference of the Empire of 

Hindustan from the Afghan to the 
Chaghatar Turks 

Pampat and its vicinity is important in Indian 
history as the field of many a battie fought for the 
dominance of India and particularly Northern india. 
“From Delhi past Panipat fo Karnal, Thaneshwar, 
stretches the great piain a dreary yellovy waste 
everywhere a silent void. - as jf the plain were 
intended by nature to be the battie-fleid of nations. 
Itihis were the intent with which the great plain 
of Delhi was created It has been fulfilled over and 
over again for over 3.000 years. 
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'It was upon this plain at Naraln beyond Karnat 
that the last Rajput king of Delhi met Ghori and 
drove him back. Upon the same place a year later 
the Rajput host again awaited the Invader and were 
defeated and mowed down by thousands. It was 
the deathblow to the Rajput domination In Hindustan 
and naver again has one of the firat born races 
ruled Delhi/' 

"More than three hundred years later Zahlruddln 
Babar. the Mughal, broke the undisciplined host of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi Khan near Pantpat and won 
Delhi for hlnnaelf and hl$ descendants. On the self¬ 
same spot his grandson, Akbar. overthrew the army 
of Bengal, that would have driven him and his Khans 
back to the northern hills, whence their father 
came. Nearly 200 years more and Nadir Shah, the 
Persian, was met on the plain by a feeble army and 
an unready king, who had not the aplrlt to die well, 
though they stood upon the ground made holy with 
the blood of heroes. Three and twenty years after 
his coming, the leader of the great Maharatta con- 
federacy sent round the word, "the cup la full to the 
brim and cannot hold another drop" and "led his 
troops out of the fortified camp at Panipat, to be cut 
to pieces by the Afghans of Ahmad Shah Durant". 
Such has been the Importance of the CarrI plain in 
general and Panipat in particular. Three decisive 
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battles were fought at Panipat. all with far-reaching 
conseQuencaa. 

The first battle of Panipet is imponartt in the 
htatorv of ^ndia as "it ushered in a new era and a 
new dyi%a$ty on the throne of Delhi." India on the* 
eve of Baber's con Quest did r>ot represent the great* 
Muhammadan empire of Flroz Shah but was an* 
agglomaratron of petty independent principalilies. 
the rule of several disjointed provinces^ owing no* 
obediencato any one common and central authority. 
Delhi ceased to be the capital and mistress of India. 
Bahlol bodl. an Afghan supplanting the Sayyid* 
dynasty, founded the new Lodi dynasty and for a 
time succeeded in welding the crumbling Muhsm' 
madan Sultanate of Delhi. But when his succassorK 
Sikandhdr Khan Lodi died tn 1518. there was again* 
confusion in the capital and though Ibrahim Lodi., 
son of Sikandhar Khan, was raised to the throne, h^ 
had to allow his Afghan nobles to gain the upper 
hand. This led to quarret and disaffection among 
the nobles and Allauddin, uncle of the Sultan, fled 
to Sabar and implored him to place him on the* 
Throne of Delhi, while another chief Dowlat Khan of 
Lahore principality, being sore pressed by Ibrahim's 
general sought the assistance of 6abar promising in* 
return to accept Babar's sovereignty over his terri¬ 
tories. it is the feudal character of the nobilrtv and 
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ihe Dslhi government, that enabled die foreign foe 
10 step in. at first as an ally, and later as conqueror 
Babar was not slow In seizing the opportunity 
thus afforded. Babar, s„n of Umar Sheikh, ruler of 
■Farghana, wasbornatKosh in the year 1483. At 
•the age of 12, he succeeded to his fathers domt- 

nions. but was, however, driven out of his own 
Harovince and roamed as an adventurer. In October 
t504. he seized Kabul and -at once became king 
•flf Kabul and (Shazni, a kingdom morepowerfulthan 
'^arghana, which h© had inheriicd and lost" {Ru/ers 
■of India Series ; Babar.) Hisstay at Kabul and the 
djossibriity of expandinu his dominions across and 

-outside the Laghman valley, induced him to make 

.punitive expeditions into the Punjab. The expedi¬ 
tions were not fruitful. All the same, he did not 
■despair. He writes in his memoirs, ■■FilJed as I was 
-ty the ambition of conquest and broad sway oneor 
two reverses could not make me sit down doing 
■nothing. Thus it was though he had invaded India 
without effecting any real conquest, yet he did not 
-give up his Idea of conquest and expansion into the 
Punieb. On the other hand, he made preparations 
tor an effective expansion. He foresaw the possi- 
Ibility of acquiring dominion in India and realising 
the importance of Kandahar as a base for an effec¬ 
tive expansion into India, secured thestrongholdand 
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territory between Ghazni and Khorassan in the 
years 1520-1522, end when the call came from 
Al laud din and DaulatKhan in 1524, he was loo well 
prepared to refuse the aid. 

On November 17,1525, Baber left for Kabul or^ 
his fifth and final invasion of India. At Lahore he 
secured the submission of Daulat Khan, who had 
revolted against him and from thence merched to 
Sialkot, Here news reached him of the defeat of 
Alam Khan and his trcops at the hands of Ibrahim 
and It was this news of the defeat of his adherents 
that was responsible for his resolve to fight Ibrahim 
Uodi and secure the throne of Delhi for himself- He 
left Sialkol end marched his troops towards t>elhl 
to meet the Sultan's army. At Kagri he learnt that 
Sultan Ibrahim -Lodi had ordered Hamid Khan. 
Shekdar or Collector of Revenue of Hissar Feroz, to 
oppose him. As a counter-move Babar ordered his 
son Humayun to surprise the force of Hamid Khan. 
Accordingly Humayun, helped by Kwaja Khan, 
Sultan Muhammad Ouldari. treasurer Wall and 
others, surprised Hamid Khan near Ambala on the 
26lh of February, 1526, and captured about eight 
elephants. The news of the success of Humayun 
reached Bebar's camp on the 2nd of March and 
Humayun presented himself before Babar on the 
Sih of March 1526. As this was the first engage- 
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ment and the maiden success of Humayun, viewing 
H to be a good omen. 68bar presented a dress of 
honour to Humayun and allotted to him the govern¬ 
ment of Hissar Firoz. which yielded a revenue of 
nearly a crore of rupees. 

Baber next halted at Shahabad end from there 
sent scouts to recor>noitre the neighbourhood and 
to procure intelligence of Sultan Ibrahim’s move¬ 
ment. Babar learnt from the scouts that an advance 
army under Daulat Lodi had been despatched 
against him by Sultan fbrahim and so Babar sent 
his son>in*lew, Mehdi Kwaja. and Taimur Sultan 
eiong the Jumna to surprise them. Babar here 
records the flight of Ibrahim's advance army. Ho 
then improvised his defences by causing the cans 
to be fastened to each other with cowhides, so that 
they may form a pallisade. as it were, against enemy 
ettacks Then Babar took counsel of his Amirs and 
decided to take a stand near the town of Pan!pat. 
Babar refied mostly on his artillery, a new develop¬ 
ment in Indian warfare. His right wing rested orv 
the town of Panipat. In fror^t were the Turas and 
the artillery with metchiock men behind them. On 
the left he had antrenchments made and trees fixed 
in a line, with outlets here and there for a hundred 
men or more to sally out 

Babar writes: 'Many of the soldiers were Ir^ 
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great alarm. They were ir two or three months' 
joLTney from their native land and were about to 
encounter a monarch, whose army was said to be 
100,000 strong and his elephants 1,000. Trepidation 
and fear are always unseemly. Whatever Almighty 
Cod has decreed upon all eternity cannot be 
reversed. The emperor possessed the measure of 
his father and his grandfather, sufficient in current 
coin, to have enlisted 100,000 more soldiers, but 
he was rrriserly to the last degree and he had no 
experience fn war. During several days that we 
spent at Penipat, a small parly of my troops, advan¬ 
cing closely upon the Indian camp, discharged their 
arrows with impunity." 

"On the 2l8t of April at the time of morning 
prayers, 1526, while it was yet twilight, the patrols 
reported that the ertemy was approaching In battle 
array; We immediaiely braced m our armour end 
mounted for the combat. The right wing was fed 
by Humayun, the left by Muhammad Zaman Mirza 
of Khotassan. The centre under my command was 
in two divisions, one headed by Chin Talmur, die 
other by Khalifa. The van was under Gokultash : 
Abdul Aziz, the master of horses, commanded the 
reserve. Beyond the right wing I stationed Wall 
Kazii. with a flanking party of MughaIs, and a simitar 
body on the left, with an order to make circuit and 
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fait upon the rear of the enemy. When the army of 
Ibrahim came in sight, it was bearing towards my 
right wing : therefore I detached AbdjI Aziz to 
support Humayun. The enemy came on rapidly 
until the sight of our defences checked their speed. 
My flanking parties quickly fetched to compass to 
shoot arrows upon their rear and I ordered the right 
and left wings to charge them in front. The con¬ 
flict was obstinate and 1 sent divisions to reinforce 
both Humayun and TaimurMirza. Meanwhile Ustad 
Ali Kuli discharged his field pieces many times with 
good effect, and Mustafa Rumt, the commander on 
the left of the centre, did much ezecution with his 
artillery. My right, centre, left and flankers were 
all hotly engaged with the enemy at once. The 
troops of Ibrahim were entirely surrounded. They 
made a few spiritlese charges on my right and left 
wings (not upon the centre because of the artillery, 
the Indians had no artillery). My soldiers plied 
them with arrows and drove them In upon their main 
body. They were thrown into such confusion that 
they could neither fight nor fly!" (Babar's Memoirs 
translated by Caldecot}. ''When the incitement to 
battle had come, the sun was spear high ; till 
midday fighting had been In full force ; noort 
passed ; the foe wes crushed in defeat our friends 
rejoicing and gey. By God's mercy and kindness. 
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this difficult affair was made easy for us. In orre 
half day. that armed mass was laid upon the earth. 
Five or six thousand men were killed in one place- 
close to Ibrahim. Our eslimaie of The other dead 
lying all over the field was 15.000 to 16.000. but It 
came to be known later in Agra from the statement 
of Hindustani's that 40,000 or 50,000 may have 
died in the battle’*. {Baber's Memoirs). 

Ibrahim's defect according to Babarwas hrs lack 
of experience and failure to act promptly. Babar 
records ; "In his hands was the treasure of two for* 
bears. In Hindustan, when work such as this has- 
to be done, it is customary to pay out money to 
hired retainers who are known as b : d—Hindi. If 
it had occurred to Ibrahim to do this, he might have 
had another lakh or two of troops. God brought It 
right I Ibrahim could neither content his braves nor 
share out his treasure. How should he content his 
braves when he was ruled by avarice and had a, 
craving Insatiable to pile coin on coin ? He was an 
unproved brave. He provided nothing for his 
military operations, he perfected nothing, nor stand, 
nor move nor fight." {Babar's Memoirs). 

The battle of Panipai marks the end of the 
mediaeval age and ushers in the modern era in India. 

It may be taken as the turning point in the history 
of India, for it laid the foundation of that empire.. 
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which in later years came to be respected at home 
^nd abroad. 

It set a rrew dynasty on the throne of Delhi—the 
Mughals. But rt did not give the founder, Babar 
^ real dominance over the country. 





THE BATTLE OF KANWA 

16ih MARCH, 1527 
OR 

The Downfall of HtnJu imperta! 
Rajput Power 


The battle of Kanwa. which enabled Sabar to 
successfully put en end to the rise of the Rajput 
power In Northern India, may be classed as one of 
the decisive battles of India, Kanwa variously apeir 
as Khania or Kanua is a viflage in Rupbas Tahsif of 
the State of Bharatpur, (Ra]putar>a) end is close to 
the left bank of Bangana river and is about 13 miles 
south of Bharatpur city, 20 miles from Agra and 
10 miles from Sikri. It was here that Sabsr gained 
a victory over Rana Sangram Singh of Mewar- 
The victory of Panipat in 1626 secured Babar 
the throne and province of Delhi but gave him no 
real dominance over Northern India; for the Rajputs. 
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who had ever been ihreateoing lha Sultan of Oelhj. 
were still powerful and aggressive in their atiilude 
towards the new ruler of Delhi. 

The Rajput leader was ftana Sangram Singh, 
commonly called Rana Sanga, the head of Mewaror 
Chhtof State. The Rana was indeed worthy of his 
position. He had already bean the hero of a hundred 
fights and has been rightly described "as the frag¬ 
ment of a warrior" lacking an eye and an arm, with 
eighty scars on his body, testifying his mighty 
deeds- He was a great warrior, and also a states¬ 
man, who looked ahead to lha future to aid him In 
his ambitions. But unfortunately he was forestalled 
by Babar. who as an astute-mllitarY leader, realised 
and recognised the importance of Agra and secured 
the same immediately after his victory at Panipai. 

In his memoirs Babar reveals that "Rana Sanga 
cf Mewar had sent an embassy to Kabul, with pro¬ 
fession of friendship and engaged to march upon 
Agra, if I advanced upon Delhi; yet during the 
whole of the campaign he did not make a single 
movement (Ersklna). That the Rana had the idea 
of capturing Agra and making it the seat of an 
imperlai Rajput power, cannot be gainsaid. His 
plan to synchronise his march against Agra with 
that of Babar's on Delhi, was well conceived and 
would have certainly ensured achievement of his 
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object to settle Rajput power in Northern India, if he 
had acted upon it. That he felled to do so is also 
significant. What It was that prevented hfm from 
seizing the opportunity cannot be definitely stated 
now at this distant date. The Rana seems to have 
counted upon the defeat of Babar; else it would be 
difficult to understand, that one, who had been a 
hero of many a battle, and who had been fighting 
the Sultan of Delhi with great success, should 
tacitly have allied himself with the invader to estab¬ 
lish a new power at Delhi, so near, end so dangerous 
to hie own existence. The Rana, intent upon his 
own career of aggression against the Sultanate of 
Delhi, failed to foresee the success of Babar. He ex* 
pected the imperial forces at Agra to be withdrawn 
to meet the Mughal Invader, Babar. and the city to 
fall an easy prey to him. He further seems to have 
calculated the city, once captured, could be success* 
fully defended against any siege by the Sultan's 
army. That the Rana belittled the Invading forces 
under Beber and expected the imperial army of the 
Suiian of Delhi to be victorious and become weak¬ 
ened cannot be gainsaid. It was this view that 
must have prompted the Rana to send an embassy 
to Kabul suggesting to Babar a march on Delhi and 
promising his march upon Agra at the same time. 

Though Babar was at Sialkot. it was not then 
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decided that he should march upon Delhi and so the 
Rana was not sure when he was to march upor> 
Agra. The sudden dectaion of Babar to pive battle 
to Sultan Ibrahim and his rapid march towards 
Delhi, all in the course of a few days, and his 
victory over the Sultan's army, "in the space of half 
e day ’ had ail been unexpected by the Rana. and 
so upset the Rana's calculations. Further Babar. on 
the very same day he won his victory at Penipat. 
/.a., on the 25th of April. 1526. despatched Huma< 
yun with an army to take possessioi^ of Agra, which 
he knew to be the objective of the Rana. The Rana 
hsd practically no time to work out his plans and 
hence his failure to strengthen his position tn and 
around Agra and act up to hts ideas. 

Dismayed at the success of the invader, the 
Rana, forgetting for the moment his differsnces with 
the Sultanate of Delhi, allied himself with Hassan 
Khan Mewati and raised to the throne one of the 
sons of Sikander Lodi as Padshah Muhamrnad Shah, 
to succeed Ibrahim Lodi, who was killed in the 
battle of Panipat. The Rana then attacked and cap¬ 
tured Khandin. a fortress in the Biana district, east 
of Ranthambor, held by Hasson Makon, who had 
several times sought the aid of Babar. Thus it was 
that tha Rana came Into cofllct with Babar. 

By this time Babar had seated himself firmly on 
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the throne of Deihi and was slowly establishing 
Ms rule over rhe chieftains In and around Agra. 
Many of the Hindustani chieftains submitted to him. 
He had sent his son Humayun against Jaunpur and 
was having hourly news in that country. News of 
the capture of Kandheri fortress and later the capture 
of Siana by the Rena reached Babar when he was 
at Agra. He therefore sent word to Humayun, who 
was then at Jaunpur. He wrote, “coma quickly 
yourself. Rana Sangha. the Pagan is conveniently 
close, let us first think of him." To wean away 
Hasaan Khan Mewati from joining the Rane and to 
conciliate him. Babar released Nahas Khan, son of 
Hassan Khan Mawatf. and sent him to his father to 
negotiate a reconciliation. Hassan Khan, however, 
on hearing the news of the release of his son end 
before being joined by his son. (eft Alwar with his 
army and met the Rane at Tada (Shim In Agra 
district). 

Babar left Agra oniheltih of February. 1527, 
on his journey for a Jihad or holy war and dis¬ 
mounted in the open country to assemble troops. 
He left the camp of Agra on the 16th of February. 

1527. Satu rday and rnarc hed towa rds S Ikrl. On h Is 
way his army was reinforced by the 6iana army 
under Mahdl Kwaja. Babar sent out Abdul Am 
with 1.000 followers to watch the movement of the 
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Pagan army. Abdu! Aziz moved out of Sikri but 
immediately after wae discomfited and captured by 
the Rana's party. On receiving the new®. Baber 
$eni Kalifa Muhibib-i-Afi to retrieve the loss, but he 
too was put to rout and pursued by the Hindus, 
who stopped the pursuit only on seeing Alijang 
Jang's troops, sent by Babar to reinforce Mahub 
All's army. News came to Sabar that the Hindu 
army was approaching, and Babar left his positlor> 
at Sikri and marched and took up his stand near a 
lake close to the town. Here Babar had his carts 
cheined up in "the Rumi way" to form a wall of 
defence and spent nearly 20 to 2 & days in streng* 
thening his defence in various ways. Lacking in 
carts to put all round the camp, he had tripods made 
and used them to stitch thick hides to give shelter 
to his army, Five hundred men from Kabul joined 
his ranks. Babar writes in his Memoirs the state 
of the feeling of his army ; "Owing to the Pagan 
rapid advance to the fighting work in fiiana, and to 
the praise and land of the Pagans made by the Shah 
Mansur. Qusmaii and the rest from Si ana, people In 
the army showed aigr^s of want of heart; on the top 
of all this came the defeat of Abdul Aziz". To 
strengthen his own mind and also to hearten hfs 
troops, he renounced wine on Monday the 1Sth of 
February. 1627. His proclamation Issued the next 
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day giving an account of tho ronundaticn $hows 
Babar the man and is here reproduced in parts as 
iraruiaied by Beveridge. 

"By reason of human frailty of the customs of 
the kings and of the great, all of us from Shah to 
the Slphahi. In the best day of our youth have 
transgressed and done, what we ought not to have 
done. .. . But the renunciation of wine, the greatest 
end most indispensable of renunciations, remained 
, . . On this occaslor) I received a secret inspiration. 
Thereupon we set ourselves to extirpate the thing of 
wickedness and we earnestly knocked at the gates 
of repentance. The Guide of Help assisted us, 
according to the saying. "Who evei knocks endi 
re-knocks, to him it will be opened and an order 
was given that with the holy war there should 
begin the still greater war.” Royal wine cups of 
gold end silver stere dashed to pieces before the 
army. "By the blessing of this acceptable repen¬ 
tance, many of the countries, by virtue of the saying 
that men follow the religion of their kings embrececf 
abstinence et the same assemblage, and entirely 
renounced the use of wine and up till now crowds 
of our subjects, hourly attain this auspicious hap¬ 
piness. I hope that In accordance with the saying, 
"He who incites to good deeds has the seme 
reward, as he who does them." .... "the benefit of 
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this reaction will react on the royal fortune and 
increase it day fcy day by victories". (Beveridge), 
"/n short, we decfated with sincerity that we would 
subjugate our passions and I engraved on the tablet 
of my heart/' "J turrr unto thee with repentance 
^nd I am the first of the true believers." "And I 
made public the resolution to abstain from wine, 
which had been hidden in the treasury of my 
breast." The act of renuncjatron of wine, though 
It increased Babar's reputation and endorsed Ws 
purpose of holy war with sanctity, yet It did not 
Influence that spirit of enthusiasm in the army that 
was necessary for a successful holy war. Babar 
writes; "Great and small had been made very 
snxious and timid by past occurrences. None had 
advice to give, none e bold plan of his own to 
expound. He summoned all the Begs and Braves 
and exhorted them to be brave with the following 
words ; 

Better then life with a bad name, is death with 
a good one." 

Well it is with me, if I die with good name." 

"A good name must I have since the body Is 
<ieath." 

"God, ihs Most High, has allowed to us such 
hsppiness and has created for us good fortune that 
we dre es martyrs, we kill as avengers of his cause. 
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Therefore must each of you take oath upon his holy 
word that he will not think of turning hts face from 
his foe, or withdraw from the deadly encounter, so 
long as fife is not rent from his body," 

When he had exhorted his people wl^ the 
above words, all the Begs and Braves made promise 
on the Holy Koran that they would not be dis¬ 
heartened In the prosecution of the holy war. 'The 
plan was perfect; it worked admirably, for those 
dear and afar, for seers and hearars. for friends and 
foes/' 

News came to Babar of the desertion of the 
tfindustani chiefs in several places, but he gave 
attention to rone of them. He went on sireng. 
thenlng his defences as against the immediate foe, 
the Rana Sangha of Mewar. In battle array ha left 
Sikri and arrived at the battle place on the 17th of 
Anarch, 1527, and entrenched himself there securely. 

There is a break in his memoirs and Babar refers 
to the letter of victory written by Shaik Zshan for 
an account of the battle of Kanwa. This letter has 
been translated by Mrs. A. S. Beveridge along with 
Bstar's Memoirs. 

Babar stationed his army near the village of 
Kanwa. The centre was under his command. On 
his rigN were Chin Talmur Sultan, Kwaja Kamal-ud 
•din and others. On his left were Sultan Allauddin 
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Alam Khsa son of Sultan Bahiol Lodi, Nizacnuddin. 
Tardi Beg and others. The right wing was under the 
command of Humayun and the ieft was under Sayyid 
Mahdi Kwaja and Abdul Aziz All Tergjay and others. 
The flanks to form the famous move 'Tulghama" 
were under more trusted officers. Tardita and Malick 
Quasim on the right and Mumln Ataka and Ruetum 
Turkman on the left. 

'The battle began about half past nine in the 
morning by a desperate charge mede by the Rajputs 
on Babar's right. Bodies of the reserve were pushed 
out to its assistance and Mustafa Rumee, who 
commanded one portior> of the artillery and march' 
lock in the right of the centre. oper>ed a fire on the 
assailants. Still new bodies of the enemy poured 
on undauntedly and new detachments from the 
reserve were sent to resist them. The battle was 
no less desperate on the left, to which also it was 
found necessary to despatch repeatedly parttee from 
the reserve. When the battle lasted for several 
hours, and still continued to rage. Babar sent orders 
to the flanking columns to wheel round and charge; 
and he soon after ordered the guns to advance, 
and by a simultaneous movement, the household 
troops snd cavalry stationed behind the cannon were 
ordered to gallop out on the right and left of the 
matchfock men In the centre, who also moved 
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forward and continued thair fire, hastening to fling 
themselves with all their fury to the enemy's centre. 
When this was observed in the wings, they eiso 
advanced. These unexpected movements made at 
the seme moment threw the enemy into confusion. 
Their centre was shaken, the men who were dis¬ 
placed by the attack made in flank, on the wings 
and rear, wei^ forced upon the centre and crowded 
together. Still the gallant troops were not appalled. 
They made repeated and desperate attacks on the 
emperor's centre In the hope of recovering the 
day; but were bravely and steadily received and 
swept away In great numbers. Towards evening 
the confusion was complete and the slaughter was 
consequently dreadful. The fate of the battle was 
decided- Nothing remained for the Rajputs but to 
force their way through the bodies of the enemy 
that were now in their rear and to effect a retreat." 
(Erakine). 

Babar writes : 

* For the love of the Faith. I became a wanderer 
in the desert. 

I became the antagonist of the Pagans and 
Hindus. 

1 strove to make myself a martyr. 

Thanks to the Almighty God. who has made me 
a Ghazi." 
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The Importance of the battfe can hardly be over¬ 
rated. A deathbfow was given to the Rajput power 
m Northern India and it never more rose ro that 
pre-eminence to make Itself the master of Delhi and 
hold the sway over the whole of Northern India. It 
set Babar firmly on the throne. As Rushbrook 
wmiarns writes. "Babar had definitely seated him¬ 
self upon the throne of Sultan Ibrahim and the Sign 
and Seai of his achievement had been the annlhila- 
tion of the Sultan's most formidable antagonists. 
Hitherto the occupation of Hindustan might have 
^been looked upon as an episode in Babar's career 
•of adventure: but from henceforth it became the 
keynote of his activities for the remainder of his life. 
•It IS significant of the new stago in his life which 
this battle marks that never afterwards does he 
have to rake his throne and life upon the issue of e 
stricken field. Fighting there is, and fighting in 
plenty, to be done; but fighting for the extension 
•of hie power, for the reduction of the rebels, for the 
ordering of his kingdoms. It never is fighting for 
Jhe throne." 


10 

THE BATTLE OF TALIKOTA 

OH 

The Downfall of Vliayanagar 

OR 

Muslim Expansion into Southern India- 

The battle of Talikota or more approoTlately 
Rakahas-Tangidi is one of the very many decisive- 
battles of India, end marks the beginning of the 
downfall of the Hindu empire of VIjayanagara and 
(he expansion of the Muhammadan power into* 
Southern India. 

Talikota is a town in the present Muddebehal. 
Taluk of Bijapur district in the Bombay Presidency 
and is situated 16' 23' N and 75' 19' E on Don 16 
miles above its junction with the Krishna. It is a 
town with a small fortress. Though it has given its 
name to the battle, in truth, the battle was not 
fought here at ell. Jt was only a halting place oh 
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the confederete a rmy and as the armies had pitched 
up their camp here the battle has been named after 
the town, Talikota. It was near the two villages 
RakshaaandTangidi. some 20 miles south of the 
town of Talikota and on the right bank of the 
river Krishna that the battle, in which the Muham* 
madan Sultans of the Deccan defeated Rama Raya 
of Vilayanagar, took place on 23rd January, 1565. 

Many and diverse are the sources for the 
construction of our account of this bettloandthe 
historian has to wade with caution into the river of 
the chronicles written by the historians and writers 
of the time. But for the authentic writings of foreign 
travellers it would have been an arduous task to sift 
the truth out of the exaggerated accounts of both 
Muslim and Hindu writers. Terikhi-Ferishta and 
fiurhani'Masir ere the two best Muslim authorrtiee 
on the subject- Apart from the Hindu literary 
sources, we have epigraphical records giving infor¬ 
mation of the battle. So far as the Hindu literary 
sources are concerned, the reader Is referred to the 
Madras University publication-Sources of Vljayd’ 
nagar History by Or. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar. 
Foreign travellers like Cauio, Fariya Sousa and 
others have written a hearsay account of the battle, 
more accurately than the biased opinions of the 
local historians and writers. 
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The circum$tance$ that led to tho battle can 
^est be undaretood by a study of the political 
intrigues of the time carried on by Rama Raya of 
Vijayanegar. Aliya Rama Raya, famous in history 
as Rema Raya of Vijayanagar, was, according to 
the anonymous chroniclers of Golkonda, cited by 
Ferishta. a subordinate of Kutb Shah of Golkonde. 
Later, Rama Raya left Golkonda to seek service 
under the Vijayanagar Ruler, who not only took 
him into his service but also promoted him to the 
highest rank. Rama Raya, made himself prominent 
and married Tirumalamba, daughter of Krishna Deva 
Raya, the Ruler of Vijayanagar, and from that time 
onwards ha was referred to as Aliya, which word 
In Kanarese meant eon*in-ldw. Krishna Deva Raya 
died In 1529 and was succeeded by his half 
brother Achyuta Raya who in turn was succeeded 
by a minor son Venkata I. Salekema Timma, the 
treasurer of Achyuta Deva Raya, became the regent 
and putting the lawful king to the sword became 
the emperor himselt Rama Raya new stepped in and 
taking the cause of Sadasiva Raya and supported by 
the Dowager queans of Krishnadeva Reye installed 
Sadasiva on the throne of Vijayanagar and himself 
became the Regent. It was as regent, he played his 
part m the history of Vijayanagar. though at a later 
time, he is said to have assumed ail the royai 
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insignia and still later he seems to have had 
himself instaJled on the throne with all the royal 
ceremonies. Sadaslva Raye was only emperor In 
name and he was virtually \n prison all his life. He 
was allowed to be seen by the people once a year, 
when he gave darshan in full regal splendour to the 
assembled near the palace. 

Rama Raya, an astute diplomat, fully recognised 
the truth of the Roman maxim "Divide et Impera*' 
and followed It most successfully In ell his dealings 
with his neighbouring Sultans. These were the 
Sultans of Ahmednagar, B'japur, Golkonda. Berar 
and Bidar. fcmust be remembered that, on sesreral 
occasions, the Sultans united with one another 
with the idea of curbing the power of Vijayanagar 
under Rama Raya, but in all their undertakings they 
failed because of the Machiavellian policy pursued 
by Rama Raya. 

At one time when Ahmednagar and Bljapur had 
allied themselves. Rama Raya to bring about a rift 
between the two successfully marched In three 
divisions against Ahmednagar and basing captured 
the Sultan, Burhan Nizam Shah, compelled him to 
repudiate the elllartce with Bljapur. 

On another occasion. Rama Raya promising his 
aid induced Ahmednagar to join Golkonda and 
march against the Bijapurl fortress of Gulbarga. and 
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subs9auer^t1y concluding a p«aC9 with Bijapur 
withdraw his support to the allies with the conse¬ 
quence the Sultan of Ahmednagsr was woefully 
defeated by the Bljapur General, Asad Khan. 

When Ibrahim, the younger brother of the Kutb 
Sheh of Golkonda, sought his protection, Rama 
Raya not only gave an asylum to the fugitive prince 
but subseguently on the death of Jamshed OuM 
Kutb Shah sided Ibrahim to become the Sultan of 
Golkonda. Later when Hussain Nizam Shah of 
Ahmednagar met Ibrahim Kutb Shah in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kalyan and celebrated the rnarrlage 
between Hussain Nizam Shah’s daughter BIbi 
Jamatll with Ibrahim Kutb Shah and thereafter 
attacked Kelyen. Rama Raya, sought by Adi I Shah 
of Bljapur, sent an army under his brother 
Venkatadri against Golkonda territory end success¬ 
fully decoyed Ibrahim Kutb Shah from the fort of 
Kalyan and then forced Hussain Nizam Sheh to 
come to terms. It was stipulated by Rama Raya, 
that the Nizam was to receive pan from his hands 
as a token of superiority of the donor. It is this 
humiliation of Nizam that was responsible for the 
dislike evinced by the Sultans for Rama Raya. 

The arrogance of Rama Raya was mainly 
responsible for the formation of the "League of the 
Faithful" which eventually destroyed the great 
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$ojtWn Hindu empire of VIjayanagar and Its 
capital city Bijanagar, now commonly referred to as 
the ruins of Hampi )n the Bellary district. 

The Muhammadan Sultans disliked Rama Raya, 
not only for his frequent interference in the Internal 
affairs of the Muhammadan States but also for the 
arrogance displayed by Rama Raya against his 
Muhammadan allies in the campaigns against 
Ahmednagar. 

The idea of an allied attack on VIjayanagar 
©riginated from the Sultan of Bijapur, who though 
very much beholden to his VIjayanagar ally, yet 
had a dislike to the person of Rama Raya and his 
arrogance, Primarily the idea to form an alliance 
was chiefly for curbing the insolence of Rama Raya 
for the disrespect shown by him to the Muhamma- 
<lan Sultans and not as an expediency to check the 
power of VIjayanagar or to keep the balance of 
power between the Hindus end the Muhammadans. 
Promoted by Klshawar Khearty and Aboo Turab 
Shirajy, Adi I Shah mooted the idea of e "League 
of the Faithfur' with the Golkonda Sultan, who 
readily fell in with the Idea and even agreed to 
bring about a racorciliatlon between All Adil Shah 
and Hussain Nizam Shah. The Golkonda Sultan 
sent Mustafa Khan to the court of Hussein Nizam 
Shah to attempt at bringing about a reconciliation. 
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Mustafa Khan reminded the Nizam 'that during the 
lin^e of the Bhamini princes, the whole strength oJ 
the Muasalman powers was united under one King 
which maintained the balance against the foree 
of the Raya of Bijenager; that now, though the 
Mussalman power was divided, yet the policy 
required that all the princes of the Faithful should 
unite In restraining the increasing power of their 
common enemy. He observed that the common 
authority of Raya of Bijanagaf, who had reduced alt 
rhe Rayas of Carnatic to his yoke, required to be 
checked; and that if his influence should be 
removed from the coumries of Islam, In order that 
the people of their several dominions, who should 
be considered as being committed by the Almighty 
to their care, might repose In safety from the 
oppresslona oP unbsllevers, and their mosques and 
holy places, no longer be subject to the pollution 
from infidels. {Fer/shta-Wl p, 123-24). Nizam 
Shah then agreed to be reconciled to All Adil Shah 
and offered his daughter. Chand Bibi. in marriage 
to All Adil Shah, and with her the fort of Sholapur 
as dowry. In return All Adil Shah agreed to give 
his sister Fateh Bibi Hldya Sultana, to Nizam Shah's 
eldest son, Prince Shahazeda Munuza. 

The marriages were celebrated with greet pomp 
and the festivities marked the beginning of the 
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Leauge for the destruction of Rama Raya- The three 
Sultans formed the League and subseQuently AM 
Barld Shah seems to have joined the League, while 
the Sultan of Berar kept himself aloof. 

In the meanwhile, “AM Adil Shah, preparatory 
to the war and to afford himself a pretence for 
breaking with his ally^ despatched an ambassador 
to Rama Raya, demanding restitution of some 
districts that had been wrested from him." As wes 
expected, Rama Raya Insulted the embessador and 
expelled him from his court. This gave the Sijapur 
Sultan a handle end he Immediately called upon 
the other Sultans to help him to crush the commor» 
enemy of the Islamic Faith. 

AM the Sultans with their armies, met in the 
plains of Sijapur and marching southwards encamp¬ 
ed at Talikoia, where the arrnles rested for nearly 
ten days and spent the time In merriment and 
festivities, entertained by (he Bljapur Sultan. The 
Portugese euthors record that the allied army 
conralred “50,000 horse and 3,000 foot". {Heras). 
Some Mahrarta detachments too joined the allied 
armies. 

Rama Raya heard of the alliance and its objects 
and lost no time rn making preparations to oppose 
the united forces. It is recorded that he had the City 
walls strengthened against any siege. According 
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to FdmAfd, the Hindu army consisted of 70,000 
horse, 90,000 infantry, while the anonymous 
chronicler of Golkondd states the Hindu army to 
have consisted of 1 00,000 horse and 300,000 foot. 
The Vljayanagar army was composed of men 
from various provinces. Muhammadan chiefs too 
abounded in the Vljayanagar army. A portion of the 
Vijsyanagar army was under the command of two 
Muhammadan captains, who later became 'famous' 
in history as having contributed to the downfall 
of Rama Raye and Hindu Vljayanagar, by their 
treacherous action in the battle of Talikota. 

The Muhammadan armies having passed the 
town of Talikota, which wrongly gave the name to 
the battle, laid waste the Vljayanagar territory to 
the north of the Krishna river. Rama Raye sent his 
brother, Tirumal Raya, called YeJtumrata b'f Ferishia. 
with 20,000 cavalry and 500 elephants and 10,000 
foot to occupy and defend the right bank of the 
Krishna and the passages and to prevent the 
crossing of the river by the allied army. He next 
sent his brother, Venkatadri, with another contingent 
to reinforce Tirumal a and his army. 

Meanwhile, the Muhammadans sent scouts to 
locatetho movements of the Hindu army. 'The 
allies had perhaps halted too long, At any rate, their 
scouts returned to their sovereigns, with the news 
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that all the passages were defended and that their 
only course was to force the ford immediately irt 
their front. This was in possession of the Hindus 
who had fortified the bank on the south side and 
had thrown up earth works and had stationed a 
number of cannons to dispute the crossing." 
(5ekve//). 

"On obtaining this information, the allies held 
a council of war, when it wes determined that they 
should march to another part of the river as if with 
the intention of crossing it; in hopes that the 
enemy might be induced to quit his position and 
follow, thus enabling the Muhammadans to return 
suddenly and throw part of the army across at the 
desired ford without Interruption. Agreeable to 
thie plan, the army of Islam marched on the next 
nrorning and continued to move for three days 
successively: which completely deceived the enemy 
who quitted all his posts and manoeuvred along the 
opposite side of the river. The allies on the third 
night suddenly struck their camp and moved with 
such rapidky. that during the next day they gained 
the ford, which the ememy had deserted, and 
crossed the river without any opposition". {Ferishta). 
The piece and the ford where the Mussalmans 
crossed the river was Ingalgi on the left bank of the 
river Krishna. This crossing of the river, enabled 
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the allied army to move southwerde to attack th« 
main army of Vljayanagar under Rama Raya, whlcft 
wae then marching leisurely to give aid to Triumele 
and Venkatadri if necessary. 

Heras in his book on the Aravidu Dynasty cite» 
the following account of a description of Rama 
Raya's touching farewell to his queens before 
leaving the City. Rama Reys "then went to his owr> 
harem, spent sometimes with Sathyabama Bai, the 
chief queen, and presented many rich jewels to her. 
Then he went to another of hl$ wives, whose name 
was Oeva Chintamoni Trivegat. Her company gasre 
him great pleasure and he made presents to her. 
Ther) he came to the drawing room of his third wife, 
Mana Mohini Nijaswarupi. She tried to please him 
in many ways .... Then he visited the chamber of 
his mother, Chendrasala. She waved many jewels 
round his head that evils may be warded off. He 
then explained to her the state of affairs, how four 
kings had made common cause in attacking him 
and how the temples, alms>distributing houses, and 
the existence of Brahmins were threatened. He. 
therefore intimated to her the plan of repulsing end 
punishing the enemy. He then fell at her feet and 
asked for her leave. She did not like the idea and 
said. "We have not hurt the Muhammadans, but 
even then they are all coming united. It would be 
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better to negotiate with them". He nocapproving of 
her advice, went away, whereupon ehe consented to 
please him. Afterwards he took rest during the night 
in his chambers". {Heras—foof/tofes—p. 201.) He 
left the City next day to reinforce his brothers. If 

necessary. 

Rama Raya had expected his brothers to cope 
with the allied army without his aid and hence It 
was that he moved out of the City, which he had 
strengthened some time back. So whan he heard 
of the passage of the allied army "Rama Raya, 
though surprised, was not alarmed and took all 
possible means for defence". His brothers, though 
outwitted by the allied armies, hastened back and 
successfully effected a junction with Rama Raya 
and his enemy. 

Rama Raya then "despatched to the vanguards a 
body of Rachbidas (of the Rachvedu Race) under a 
captain of their own to reconnoitre the surroundings. 
According to Mahratta accounts, there was a fierce 
exchange of arrows from both sides and both 
parties suffered heavily, but the Muhammadan 
vanguard was forced to retreat. Rama Raya was 
having dinner, when news sudder>ly came that the 
enemy was approaching and was almost within 
sight; and that between the vanguards of both 
armies an engagement had taken place. The Hindu 
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chief. 'thou 9 h eomewhat astonished attheir (alliee*) 
•activitv**/ remarks Fanshta, "was by no means 
dismav^d 'r hut mounting a hofse with juvenile 
agility, he put his troops in battle array. He entrus* 
ted his right wing to his brother. Tirumala/ and his 
deft wing to his younger brother, Venkatsdri, while 
he himself commanded the centre. Two thousand 
elephants trained and armed, and one thousand 
pieces of ordnance were placed at different intervals 
of hi$ lines." 

"The allies likewise drev/ up their army in order 
of battle. All Adil Shah took over ths command of 
the right wing to oppose Venkatadri; the left was 
entrusted to Ibrahim Qutb Shah and All Bar id Shah, 
in front of Tirumala’s wing, while the centre was 
tad by Hussain Nizam Shah. Each of these divisions 
erected twelve standards in honour of the 12 Imams, 
before proceeding to the attack, tklas Khan, an 
officer of Ahmednagar, was posted with a force of 
mounted Khorasat^i archers in advance of the centre. 
The gun carriages fastened together by strong 
chains arrd ropes were drawn up In front of the line 
of Hus$alr> Nizam Sheh ; there were altogether six 
hundred pieces of ordnance of different calibre, 
placed in three lines of two hundred each. In the 
first line were the heavy guns, the smaller were In 
the second, while the third fine consisted of 
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swivels; the whole was commanded by Chalsbi 
Rumi Khan, a distinguished officer of Asia Minor, 
who had served in Europe. The elephants were 
placed at intervals in the main line of the battle, 
their rusks being armed with sharp sword'blades*'. 
{Farhhia—\\\,) 

"K was noon when the two armies advanced 
and joined battle. The left wing of the Hindu army 
under the command of Venkatadii was the first 
to attack its opponent, the Sultan of Sijapur. Venka* 
tadfi had always been a helpmate to his brothei* 
Rama Raya on the battie*fieJd, "verily as Lakehmana 
was to the Epic Kero, Rama" as the grant of 
Venkata III says. This great general was the first 
to attack the Mussalman force. 'The infidels", 
Ferishia remarks, "begin the attack with vast flight 
of rockets and rapid discharges of artillery." Venka^ 
tadri had under his commend two hundred thousand 
infantry, twenty-five thousand cavalry and five hund¬ 
red elephants, end with this force, he fought valiantly 
infllctir^g great loss on his enemies". {7ha Aravidi/ 
Dynasty by Heras- p. 205-206). 

Tirumela was on the right wing of^osing the- 
combined ermlas of Qolkonda and Bidar. Tirumala 
with his son's help successfully beat back Ibrahim 
Shah, but was serioualy Injured in the conflict and 
was forced to retire from the field. When this news 
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of injury to Tirumald reached the ears of Rama Raya, 
he calling hU Rachavedu followers, fell upon the* 
Muslims and brolce their order Routing both tho 
right and left wings of the allied army, Rama Rays 
attacked the Muslim Centre commanded by th& 
Sultan of Ahmednagar. The attack was so un^ 
expected that the Sultan had to retreat nearly half 
a league sustaining a loss of nearly 2,000 men. 
The fight was not over, Rama Rays was agairr 
charged by Adil Shah's troops and the Sultan of 
Ahmednagar, rallying his forces, reinforced the 
Bijapur attack. Great was the havoc caused by the 
Nizam Shah's artillery under Ikies Khan and Rumi 
Khan on the Hindu army. 

"At this phase of the fight Hussein Nizam Shah 
ordered the camp followers to set up his pavilion io 
the from of the enemy, The pavilion was the King's- 
great tent of State, and it was the custom of th^ 
Sultans of the Deccan whenever they ordered this- 
oevilion to be set up in the field of battle, to stand 
their ground without quitting their saddle, until the^ 
victory was declared for them." {Burhani Masif). 
Rama Raya had a throne aimilarly setup and seating 
himself thereon, caused presems to be distributed^ 
among his ermy followers. This act of generosity' 
on d^e pert of Rama Raya inspired the Hindu army to 
make e sudden attack on the Muslim right and left 
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wing and rout them, ferishia remarks that the allies 
ware thrown lr>ro temporary disorder and Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah and Adil Shah were deepairing of euc- 
CB8S. The author of Burbani Masir writes, "the 
<!efeat of the Muslims appeared inevitable'', and ie 
corroborated by far/ay Sot/$a, who writes that 
"Rama Raya almost defeated his enemies". The 
Muslims slain were piled in heaps over heepa and 
autumn seemed to have come over the Muslim army. 
The infidels showed their superiority and valour". 
{BaSdtin'US'Salatin cited in the Aravidu Dynasty). 

The Centre of the Muslim army under Sultan 
T^izam Shah, however, stood its ground and caused 
havoc to the Hindu army by its deadly artillery 
attack. This effective artillery atteck caused great 
•confusion in the Hindu army. Kishawar Khan Lary, 
a Bijapuri officer holding command in the Muslim 
•Centre, seizing the opportunity anecked and drove 
the Hindu Centre backwards. 

"And then at the height of all confusion there 
was a movement in the Hindu army that decided the 
fata of the day. The Muhammadan generals who 
served under Rama Raya taking advantage of the 
•confusion caused by the last charge of Kishawar 
Xhan Lary, turned their backs on their lord and went 
over with their troops to the cause of Islam. Their 
treason recorded neither by Farishta nor by Ali-ibn- 
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AtU. explains quite Mtisfactority the sudden change^ 
oHortune at the end of the battfe. We are mede* 
aware of it by C. Fredrick* who heard of the account 
of the whole action* one year later, when he passed 
through Vijayanegar". [Hares). 'These four Kings'" 
says he* "were not able to overcome this City and* 
the King of Be 2 eneger. but by treason. This King of 
Bezeneger was a gentile and had amongst ail 
others of his captains* two of which were notable 
and they were Moores (Muhammadans) and these 
two captains had either of them in charge three 
score and ten or four score thousand men. These 
captains being of one religion with the four kings^ 
which were Moores (Muhammadans) wrought 
means with them to destroy and betray their own 
king Into their hands. The King of Bezeneger esteem¬ 
ed not the force of the four kings, his enemies, but 
went out of hie City to wage battle with them in the 
fields ; and when the armies ware joined, the battle 
lasted but a while, not the space of four hours; 
because the two traitorous captains in the chiefest 
of the fights, with their company turned their faces 
against their king and made disorder in his armies, 
that as astonished, they set themselves to flight ". 
(PufchasX. p.92-3). Anguetil Du Perron likewise 
records "the king abandoned during the battle by 
two M uharnmadan chiefs perished”. {Heies—p. 212). 
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Hera$ suggests that one of the Muhammadan 
chiefs who had deserted might be Amin-ul-Mulk, 

•whom Rama Raya used to calf 'his brother' e$ per 
the account of the anonymous chronicler quoted by 
Ferishta. The Hindu army dismayed at the sudden 
•desertion of the Muhammadan captains took to 
flight and Rama Raya being Injured caused himself i 
to be taken m a litter to his tent. But before he was 
taken to the tent he was taken prisoner and 
conducted before Hussain Nizam Shah. Cauto says 
that Hussain Nizam Shah beheaded Rama Raya , 
with his own hands. Thus was victory gained by i 
the Muhammadans. Thus ended the greet Hindu | 
leader. > 

"This was not a defeat merely but a cataclysm", 
writes Sewell. "The battle of Rakshas-Tagdi is the 
milestone that separates the era of the Hindu 
splendour in the south of India from the age of \ 
Muhammadan expansion. Impartial history ack¬ 
nowledges its influence centuries efter. since it f 
paved the way for the Maratha cavalry of Siva] I and j 

his successors, fostered the ambitious ideal of ) 

Aurungazeb and his nabobs end attracted the j 
ambitions of Haider All to overthrow the ancient j 
Hindu Dynasty of Mysore. The glorious empire of J 
Vijayanagar. faithful trustee of the Hoysalas for two 1 
centuries and a half, was now seriously menaced | 
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by its secular opponents, the Muslim powers of 
Centrel India". 

"Vljayanapara rrever wholly recovered from that 
tremendous blow; the foundations of this marvellous 
empire which was the wonder of both the 
merchants and travellers, were deeply shaken end 
its star never rose again to the zenith of its sky". 
{Haras—p. 217-19.) 

It must however be remembered that the Hindu 
prowess that succeeded in almost annihilating the 
Muhammadan right and left wing isunquesiioneble. 
According to the writer of Btjrhari'hM^sir, '^he 
defeat of the Mussalmans appeared inevitable." 
fariyd Souss quoted by Heras says, Rama Rays 
almost defeated his enemies". Ceasare Fradf/ck 
says, ''The King of Bezeneger esteemed not the 
force of the four kings, his enemies, but went out 
of the City Co wage battle with them in the field ; 
and when the armies were joined the battle lasted 
but a while, not the space of four hours, because, 
the two traitorous caotelns in the chiefest of the 
fights turned their feces against their king" 
(lurches •• x—p. 93.) It was only after the 
desertion of the two treacherous Muhammadan 
captains that Rama Raya attempted "to make an 
escape on foot" most likely to gain shelter and 
review the situation. As ifl-luck would have it, 
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even before he hed time to take stock of the 
changed sitjation of his army consequent upon the 
Muhammadan desertion he was captured and taken 
before '"Hussain Nizam Shah, who beheaded the 
venerabte prisoner with his own hands". 

Secondly, it has been presumed by many writers 
that the battle of Talikota resulted in the break up 
of the empire into petty principalities with no one 
central authority controlling them. This is not borne 
out by facts. Epigraphical records clearly show that 
the empire was left intact and without any break up 
whatsoever in its power, The fact that TIrumala 
immediately after the departure of the Sultans from 
Vijayanagar turned up to repopulate the city, clearly 
shows that all was not lost and that there was real 
unity in the country and the power of the emperor 
still supreme. The anonymous author of the life of 
St. Xavier quoted by Haras says, "Nevertheless the 
king of this country was not so much knocked 
down for ha is still vary rich and powerful; and he 
possesses a large State, quite a . good number of 
elephants and great cavalry and Infantry." 
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